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Conflicting Views Regarding 
Employment and W ages 


Two completely conflicting ways of dealing with 
wages are being advocated as means of increasing em- 
ployment and hastening the termination of the depres- 
sion. As to the wages of railway employees, for ex- 
ample, some, like the Railway Age, believe a larger re- 
duction than that of 10 per cent now in effect should 
be made, while labor leaders advocate the establishment 
by federal legislation of a six-hour day at eight hours’ 
pay, which would cause a 33 per cent advance in the 
average hourly wage, and a corresponding increase in 
the payroll if the total number of hours that labor paid 
for was not reduced. 

Which plan would be more likely to increase em- 
ployment? We know that in past depressions wages on 
the railways and in industry in general never were in- 
creased but always were repeatedly reduced ; that those 
depressions finally came to an end; that employment did 
increase and prosperity finally was restored; and that 
the recovery of business always was accompanied or 
followed by advances in wages. The theory that em- 
ployment would be increased in a depression and the 
restoration of prosperity aided by a general reduction 
of working hours, which was accompanied by an in- 
crease in wages per hour, is not a new one, but it is 
one which never has been tried. Consequently, there is 
experience that supports the view that reductions of 
wages in a period of depression help to increase em- 
ployment and restore prosperity, while there is no 
actual experience which supports the view that the 
establishment in a depression of a shorter working day 
without reduction of the pay for a day’s work would 
increase employment and help to restore prosperity. 


Increases or Reductions of Wages? 


It has been repeatedly pointed out that during the 
present depression, wide-spread reductions of wages 
have been made and have not been followed by in- 
creases of employment or by anything approaching a 
satisfactory revival of business. In view of experience 
in all past depressions, however, this recent experience 
is far from sufficient to support the view that the 
present depression has been prolonged by reductions of 
wages and cannot be terminated without the large ad- 
vance in the average hourly wage which would be 
caused by the establishment of a six-hour working day 
at eight hours’ pay. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has estimated 


that the establishment of a six-hour day at eight hours’ 
pay would have made the operating expenses of the 
railways in 1932 greater by $414,000,000 than they 
were. Operating expenses were $2,430,000,000, of 
which about $1,530,000,000 were wages. Just where 
would the railways have got the money with which to 
have paid an additional $414,000,000 in wages? Their 
gross earnings and other income in 1932 were insuf- 
ficient by more than $150,000,000 to pay their fixed 
charges, taxes and the operating expenses that they 
actually did incur, and obviously an increase in their 
payroll would not have increased the gross earning out 
of which the payroll had to be met. The establishment 
at the beginning of 1932 of a six-hour day at eight 
hours’ pay would have either caused the railways to 
incur last year a much larger deficit than they did incur, 
or to retrench in their operations much more severely 
than they did retrench. More drastic retrenchments 
would necessarily have been made principally by laying 
off employees, which would have largely or completely 
nullified the effort to increase employment by the 
establishment of a six-hour day at eight hours’ pay. 

It may be said that the money with which to have 
met the additional payroll could have been secured by 
reducing the amount of fixed charges paid from earn- 
ings, but taxes, and operating expenses increased as 
proposed, would have almost equalled total earnings ; 
and, in spite of all theories as to what should have been 
done, there can be no question that railway manage- 
ments actually would have offset the establishment of a 
six-hour day at eight hours’ pay as much as practicable 
by even more drastic retrenchments in operation than 
were actually made in 1932. 

Let us suppose, on the other hand, that a reduction of 
25 per cent instead of 10 per cent in basic wages had 
been in effect in 1932. The total number of employees 
was 1,048,568, and the total wages paid them in con- 
nection with both operation and capital expenditures 
was $1,536,000,000. If the reduction from basic rates 
of pay had been 25 per cent, the railways for $1,536,- 
000,000 could have given the same average number of 
hours of employment to about 157,000 more persons 
than they actually did employ. Probably the money 
saved as a result of the greater reduction of the average 
hourly wage would have been used partly to give in- 
creased employment on the railways and partly to make 
larger purchases from.other industries, but these larger 
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purchases would have increased employment in other 
industries. 


Increased Production the Objective 

There is a consideration of great importance which 
is commonly disregarded in current reasoning concern- 
ing the effects of changes in wages and working hours. 
Prosperity cannot be restored merely by increasing the 
number of persons employed. Prosperity is measured 
not only by the distribution of what is produced, but 
by the total volume of production, which of course de- 
termines the amount of necessities, comforts and 
luxuries that can be distributed. Measured by freight 
car loadings the total volume of physical production in 
the United States in 1932 was 47 per cent less than in 
1929, and in the first four months of 1933 was 49 per 
cent less than in 1929. If employment should be so re- 
distributed that everybody who had work in 1929 would 
be given work now, but there was no increase in present 
production, the income of the American people in neces- 
sities, comforts and luxuries—in other words, their real 
income—would continue to be only one-half as great 
as it was in 1929. That, surely, would not be regarded 
by anybody as the restoration of prosperity. 

The restoration of real prosperity can be accom- 
plished only by measures which will not merely tem- 
porarily increase employment, but which will perma- 
nently double or treble production in industry, and the 
traffic of the railways. Increased employment and 
production must be the dual objectives and results of 
any constructive economic policy ; and any policy which 
has not increased production in mdustry as its main 
objective will make no permanent contribution either 
to increased employment or to increases in the real in- 
comes of those who get employment. 

\We are confronted with an emergency, and emer- 
gency measures should be adapted to the emergency 
to be dealt with. There is great and widespread un- 
employment, and to deal with the emergency that un- 
employment presents work should be so divided on the 
railroads and in every other industry as to spread em- 
ployment among the largest number of persons practica- 
ble. On the railroads, as in every other industry, how- 
ever, the amount of wages that can be paid is determined 
by the amount of earnings available with which to pay 
them, and when earnings decline the maintenance or 
increase of wages tends inevitably to reduce employ- 
ment, while reductions of wages tends to maintain or 
increase employment. Therefore, in the interest of the 
railways, of all railway employees who are out of work, 
and of the public, present conditions demand that there 
shall be no increase of present wages per hour but that 
they shall be further reduced. With total production in 
the United States only one-half as great as it was four 
vears ago, no effort should be spared to cause an in- 
crease in the demand for commodities, which, in turn, 
will cause increased employment and production, and 
an increase in the demand for the products of industry 
will be caused, not by increasing, but by reducing, the 
cost of producing and transporting them. 
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Canada and the U. S. A.— 
A Transportation Parallel 


There is a striking similarity between the railway 
situation in Canada, and steps being taken to deal with 
it, and the condition and proposed remedies in the 
United States. In Canada a governmental commission 
examined into the railway situation, found an un- 
healthy financial condition and excessive competition 
among the railways, and with the railways on the 
one hand and highway transport on the other. It 
recognized the necessity for control of highway trans- 
port and recommended measures to reduce compe- 
tition among the railroads. 

In the United States, an unofficial group, the Coolidge 
committee, made observations and recommendations of 
similar import. In giving effect to these recommenda- 
tions, however, governments in both countries have thus 
far ignored entirely the emergency nature of the compe- 
tition the railways are facing from unregulated trans- 
port and have devoted all their attention to financial 
measures and the competition among the railways 
themselves. Reduction of competition among the rail- 
ways, whether by a “co-ordinator,” as proposed in the 
United States, or an “arbitral tribunal,” as provided 
for in Canada’s railway bill, is looked upon with dis- 
favor by organized railway labor in both countries, 
who fear a consequent reduction in railway employment. 

Unquestionably some reduction in costly competi- 
tion among the railways is needed in both countries. 
The suggestion has been made in these columns and 
elsewhere ‘that competition in lI.c.l. freight traffic is an 
obvious object for economy and that such traffic could 
probably be turned over to the Railway Express Agency 
at great gain to shippers and railways—and railway 
employment—alike. There are other instances, how- 





ever, where reduction in competition—pooling and con- 
solidated terminal operation—would undoubtedly throw 
railroad men out of work. Yet, in all probability. 
sheer necessity will force—has in fact already forced— 
much co-ordination of this kind. We do not under- 
stand why organized railway labor has not recognized 
and acted upon the obvious deduction from the facts 
that the longer motor transport competition is permitted 
to go unbridled, the further must the contraction of 
competition among the railroads themselves be pushed. 

The railroads in the United States must earn enough 
at least to pay taxes and interest on the underlying 
securities of conservatively capitalized companies if the 
national credit structure is tobe preserved. In Canada 
the credit of the Dominion itself depends upon its 
control of the expenses of the Canadian National. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the complete obliteration oi 
railway owners and creditors is an impossible policy 
for the governments of either country to adopt. There 
are just two alternatives—either competition from other 
forms of transport must be controlled to prevent its 
capture of traffic which economically should stay on 
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the rails, or competition of all kinds among the rail- 
ways themselves must be severely liquidated. The 
firmer the control of competing transport, the less 
deeply will the pruning of the railways have to go— 
and from a standpoint of the best interests of the two 
countries we do not think it should be carried too 
far. Why does not organized labor recognize, and 
urge emphatically on their governments, the one course 
of action—regulation of other agencies of transport— 
which offers sure protection for the maximum possible 
number of railway jobs and the urgent necessity for 
which all students of the problem concede? 


Shutting Down Water Stations 


Because of the reduced demand for water resulting 
from the decrease in traffic, it has been possible to 
effect appreciable operating economies in some in- 
stances by shutting down certain stations. The selec- 
tion of the facilities to be taken out of service is 
affected by a variety of considerations, of which those 
involving relative desirability from a transportation 
standpoint probably receive primary weight. Under 
this head come the spacing of stations, whether the 
delivery point is in a sag or on a summit in the grade 
line, and whether train stops are required for other 
reasons. Other points that should be considered are 
the quality of the water and the cost of operation. 

These various considerations are naturally studied 
from the standpoint of present requirements, namely 
to provide the best available water in the quantities 
now required at the most convenient points and at the 
lowest cost. But this is not enough, for case after 
case may be cited where the stress of existing cir- 
cumstances is pointing the way to permanent econo- 
mies in every phase of railway operation. For this 
reason studies made of the possibilities of suspending 
the operation of water stations should be approached 
from a broad aspect. They should be made with ade- 
quate consideration of the opportunities for a perma- 
nent improvement in the water supply facilities, which 
in many cases would imply the eventual abandonment 
of stations now out of service or others about to be 
shut down. 

This means that the situation must be studied not 
alone from the viewpoint of present demands for 
water, but with due consideration to the increased de- 
mands that come with heavier traffic. More impor- 
tant than this, however, is the manner in which any 
schedule for reducing the number of stations will fit 
into a program for the improvement of water supply 
facilities, embracing more efficient pumping equip- 
ment, better quality, and adequate storage and deliv- 
ery service. The railways have made remarkable 
progress in the last 20 years in bettering their water 
service, but this work is hy no means complete. 
While supplies are now generally adequate, the needs 
of the future should not be overlooked. 
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A Place for the Motor Coach 


Up to a year or two ago railroad interest in motor 
coaches was substantial. Many railroads organized 
motor coach operating subsidiaries and developed ex- 
tensive systems of bus lines to supplement or replace 
their train service. More recently, and probably as a 
direct result of the continued deepening of the business 
depression, the motor coach has faded somewhat into 
the background as an instrument of transportation 
which the railways could use aggressively and to a 
constantly expanding extent as a aneans of improving 
and reducing the cost of their transportation service. 
Railroad orders for motor coaches, the best indica- 
tion of railroad interest in this type of carrier, have 
declined so sharply as to indicate that such buses as 
are being ordered are for use only as replacements of 
worn-out equipment and not for use in extending high- 
way routes. 

Granting that conditions during the last two years 
may have justified the policy of sitting tight on existing 
bus operations rather than expanding them, is this a 
sound policy to pursue in the future—even in the near 
future? There are numerous signs that general busi- 
ness is on the mend. Revival of general business will 
mean more travel, travel of the sort which the rail- 
ways should attempt to attract to their services by 
every means at their command. But it should be 
recognized that the railways are and will be handi- 
capped, in the solicitation of increased passenger traf- 
fic arising from improved business conditions, by the 
extremely limited frequency of the train service which 
has been made necessary by the virtual drying-up of 
traffic on many lines during the past two years. If 
the railways wish to sell their service to returning 
travelers, they must have something to sell. 

Quite possibly the motor coach will prove to be 
the answer to the question of how to provide the 
necessary frequent schedules at the minimum cost. 
Certainly, on the basis of records of railways that have 
used them, motor coaches have proved the least ex- 
pensive type of carrier of relatively small capacity 
which the railways have at their command. The old 
equation representing operating costs—five motor 
coaches equal one train—probably still applies, since, 
while train operating costs have been reduced sub- 
stantially, so likewise have the costs of motor coach 
operation. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that frequency 
of service is essential to the recovery by the railways 
of short-haul traffic, and such frequency can be pro- 
vided by a combination of train, rail motor car and 
motor coach service. 

Thus the motor coach has by no means dropped 
out of the railroad picture. Although it has been in 
somewhat of an eclipse, it remains an essential unit 
in the general scheme of railway and highway co- 
ordination which, if anything, will bring about the 
rebirth of the railways as the foremost passenger 
carriers of the country. 








Louisville & Nashville 
Completes Outstanding Bridge 


New Ohio river structure at 
Henderson, Ky., embodies 
many features of unusual interest 


N December 31, 1932, the 
Louisville & Nashville com- 


pleted a new bridge at Hender- 
son, Ky., which is the ninth railway 
bridge to be built across the Ohio 
river in 15% years. Only two of 
these structures, those of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at Metropolis, 
Ill., and the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Sciotoville, Ohio provided new cross- 
ings, the others, like the bridge at 
Henderson, representing replacements 





of old bridges of limited capacity. It 





is worthy of special notice, also, that 
all of these bridges are outstanding, 
in either design or proportions. 
The Metropolis bridge still holds the 
record for the longest simple span 
—720 ft. center to center of end pins, 
while the Ohio Connecting railway 
bridge at Pittsburgh had the longest 
span for a simple riveted truss, 525 
ft., until the completion of the Penn- 
sylvania bridge at Louisville, with a 
643-ft. 1014-in. span of the same type. 
This record has now been exceeded by 
a span of 670 ft. in the new bridge 
at Henderson. This latter bridge is 
also distinctive by reason of its length, embracing with its 
approaches 7,887 ft. of continuous steel superstructure 
and 11,689 ft. of ballasted deck creosoted pile trestle, 
exclusive of 3,324 ft. of embankment forming the ap- 
proach on the Kentucky side. The project involved the 





Railway Bridges Built Across the Ohio River Since 1914 


Year 
_ Railway Location Completed 

Ohio Connecting Railway (Pennsylvania).... Pittsburgh, Pa. 1915 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy............... Metropolis, Ill. 1916 
CROSRPERMS BH UBIO... ccicccccecccccecooens Sciotoville, Ohio 1917 
EE, a. cigs beh Uiid-werkes whee ee RE Louisville, Ky. 1918 
NEL. S4R6 oe eG se recceencccoeecrseenswe Cincinnati, Ohio 1922 
Pennsylvania ..............0eeeeeeeeeeeess Steubenville, Ohio 1927 
Cresnpeene B ORI. « oo 200s ccscccsvcccese Cincinnati, Ohio 1929 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis... Louisville, Ky. 1929 
EEE Gb SONU o ocic ceccccescesceees Henderson, Ky. 1932 





fabrication and erection of 19,918 tons of structural steel, 
of which 203 tons were used in four street underpasses 
that pierced the Kentucky approach embankment and 302 
tons were required for river-pier caissons. In addition, 
it required 52,248 cu. yd. of concrete and 87,133 lin. ft. 
of reinforced concrete piles, involving the use of 599 tons 
of reinforcing steel. 


Old Bridge Built 48 Years Ago 


The new bridge replaces a noteworthy structure com- 
pleted on July 13, 1885, which served its purpose ad- 
mirably until its retirement. Located at the intersection 
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Tite New and Old Bridges, as Seen from the Kentucky Bank 


of two important traffic routes, namely, the Chicago « 
Eastern Illinois—Louisville & Nashville route between 
Chicago and the south, and the L. & N. line between 
St. Louis and Louisville, and serving also as the river 
crossing for the Illinois Central line from Evansville, 
Ind., to Hopkinsville, Ky., the old bridge had at times 
carried as many as 100 trains per day. This structure 
was of the high-level type with a river crossing con- 
sisting of eight through pin-connected spans about 246 
ft. 2 in. long and a channel span of 521 ft. 1134 in. 
flanked on the south end by a 117-ft. 5-in. deck truss, 
three 49-ft. deck-girder spans, 447 ft. of iron viaduct. 
three 72-ft. spans over Main, Elm and Green streets and 
a 46-ft. span over Ingram street in Henderson. On the 
north end, the old river spans were flanked by four 117- 
ft. 8-in. deck-truss spans and 16,124 ft. of ballasted deck 
creosoted pile trestle across the river bottom land on the 
Indiana side. 

The old ashlar stone masonry piers, founded on shale 
by the pneumatic process, were in excellent condition, 
but because they were not large enough to support a 
modern superstructure and because the U. S. War de- 
partment demanded a wider channel opening than that 
afforded by the 522-ft. channel span of the old bridge, it 
was necessary. to build an entirely new bridge which is 
located down stream at an average distance of 90 it. 
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High water elev.375.7 
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Elevation of the New River Structure 


from the old structure. The relation between the new 
and old alinements is shown on the map. 


The New Bridge 


In addition to the 670-ft. channel span, the river cross- 
ing proper embraces four 493-ft. 6-in. through riveted 
truss spans, together with a 235-ft. 244-in. riveted deck 
truss span on the Indiana side and two 122-ft. 6-in. deck 
girder spans on the Kentucky side. The approach on the 
Kentucky end, as previously stated, consists of embank- 
ment with underpasses at four streets. These are all 
three-span structures, with concrete piers and abutments, 
and reinforced concrete slab spans over the sidewalks 
and a shallow deck girder span over the street proper. 
The Indiana approach is made up of 57 spans of deck 
girders or beams, together with 783 ft. of ballasted deck 
creosoted pile trestle connecting with the north trestle 
approach to the old bridge, which was retained in service 
for an additional distance of 10,905 ft. 

A greater portion of the old trestle, which was re- 
newed in 1919, after 37 years’ service, could have been 
incorporated in the approach to the new bridge, except 
for the difference in the grades on the new and old 
bridges. While the base of rail on the new channel span 
is 3.58 ft. lower than on the old channel span (affording 
a vertical clearance of 83 ft. above pool stage of the 
river), a change in the ascending approach grades, from 
1.0 per cent maximum on the south and 1.4 per cent on 
the north approach, to 0.86 per cent at both ends re- 
quired runoffs of 5,993 ft. at the south end and 6,909 ft. 
on the north end to intersections of the new and old 
grade lines. Because the new north approach structure 
is, therefore, entirely on a grade, involving a progressive 
change in pier heights, there was naturally a variation in 
the economical span lengths. Accordingly the viaduct 
embraces five different span lengths as follows, listed 
from south to north: 

Length center 


Number to center of 
of spans bearings Type 
7 122 ft. 6 in, girders 
25 99 ft. 8 in. girders 
9 65 ft. 3% in. girders 
6 50 ft. 3 in, girders 
2 40 ft. 9 in. girders 
6 30 ft. 9 in. beams 
2 27 ft. 9 in, beams 


The river spans and the piers of the south shore 





spans, except Pier 2, were built for double track, but 


‘the two south shore girder spans and the entire north 


approach were built for single track, except that all piles 
for a second-track extension of the piers were driven. 
The south shore girders were so located as to line up 
with a track laid on the two east lines of stringers of the 
truss-span floor system. 

The through truss spans are of the Warren type with 
curved top chords, the 493-ft. 6-in. spans having 12 
panels of 41 ft. 1% i in., and the 670-ft. span 16 panels 
of 41 ft. 10% in. The absence of subpaneling for 
trusses of such great length is unusual, particularly as 
it involves the use of compression diagonals from 73 it. 
to 108.5 ft. long in the channel span trusses, which are 
100 ft. high, center to center of the chords, at the two 
center panels and 60 ft. high at the hips. The 235-ft. 
2\%4-in. deck span is composed of six panels 39 ft. 23% 
in. long and has parallel chords 38 ft. 23@ in. center to 
center. The trusses of the through spans are 34 ft. 
center to center and those of the deck span 26% ft 

Silicon steel was used in the trusses, floor beams and 
stringers of all the spans, except the 235-ft. 2'%4-in. deck 
truss span, and in the bottom laterals of the channel 
span. To increase resistance to corrosion, copper con- 
tent was specified for all steel used in position particu- 
larly exposed to deteriorating effects, as will be ex- 
plained in detail hereinafter. 

The bridge was designed for a live load of two Santa 
Fe-type engines weighing 406,000 lb. each, with tenders 
weighing 200,000 Ib., and a trailing load of 6,000 Ib. 
per ft. of track, with an alternate loading of two 85,000- 
Ib. axles spaced 6 ft. center to center. The impact per- 


S xX 400—2 


400 + L 
for the five through truss spans, taking only that from 
the nearest track assumed fully loaded. For the deck 
truss and girder spans, [= 300 was used. 


300 + L? 
100 


All silicon steel members were proportioned for the 
following stresses : 


centage was computed by the formula I = 


1. For live load and all other forces except dead load—20,000 
Ib. per sq. in. 
















A=Viaduct-deck girders on concrete 
piers,57spans from 1226" to 27:9") 


B=783'-Ballasted deck-creosoted pile 


trestle. 
C=10,905' of old creosoted = le 
trestle retained inser 









a= 
D-fargg 40° 





Creosoted pile tresi > 
fe 
\—— *46°-46: 40% 














Diagram Showing the Relative Positions of the New and Old Bridges (Lateral Dimensions Exaggerated) 
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2. For dead load, plus 150 per cent of the live load and im- 
pact—30,000 Ib. per sq. in. 

3. For dead load only—30,000 Ib. per sq. 

4. For the loads specified in (2), plus ‘int load—34,000 1b. 


per * in. 

5. For (2) or (4), combined with secondary stresses, a 20 
per cent increase was allowed. 

The truss members are of plain box section through- 
out, the top chord section having two webs and a cover 
plate; in the center section of the top chord of the long 
span, which is 47 in. wide by 48 in. deep, each web is 
made up of four angles and five plates with a total 
thickness of 3% in., the gross section being 414.6 sq. in. 
The end posts have cover plates on the under side as 
well as on top, with manholes on the under side for 
inspection and painting. The bottom chords are com- 
posed of two webs four feet deep, back to back of 
angles, laced top and bottom, except in the two end 
panels which have top and bottom cover plates with man- 
holes in the top cover plates. The heaviest member was 
the center section of the bottom chord, which weighed 
85.45 tons. Continuity of the floor stringers is inter- 
rupted at every fourth panel point by introducing double 
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floor beams. One of the inside panels of each group 
of four is provided with duplicate horizontal trusses in 
the plane of the bottom laterals to transmit longitudinal 
forces from the stringers to the bottom chords. The 
maximum size of field rivets is 1% in. in the long span 
and 1% in. in the other truss spans. 


Protection Against Corrosion 


Special effort was made to protect the structure from 
corrosion. The use of copper-bearing steel, as previously 
mentioned, was a measure to this end. This was applied 
in the top cover plates and top flange angles of stringers 
and floor beams as well as in the girders of the approach 
spans and also in the top laterals, and top struts of the 
cross frames of stringer and girder spans. In addition, 
it was employed in the portals and lower sway bracing 
struts of the through truss spans. The rivets connecting 
such parts are also of copper-bearing steel. 

As a further means of protecting the floor beams from 
brine drippings, their top flanges were covered with 
creosoted planks of such thickness as to bring them about 
one inch below the tops of the ties and these planks 
were covered with galvanized sheet metal of Toncan 
or Armco make, these sheets also being applied also 
to the tops of stringers and girders and the top chords 
of the deck truss span and over the bottom-lateral gusset 
plates. In detailing the portals, also, fillets were en- 
closed to keep out cinders and all trough-shaped portions 
were provided with drain holes. It is of interest to note 
in this connection, that the expansion bearings of the 
truss spans are enclosed in steel boxes that are filled 
with oil. Cellular block castings under fixed shoes 
were also filled with oil, as the inside is inaccessible for 
painting. 

The 670 ft. span weighs 4,547 tons, while the four 
493-ft. spans weigh from 2,461 to 2,568 tons each. 


The Substructure 


As indicated at the beginning of this article, the sub- 
structure work comprised an important part of the proj- 
ect, involving, as it did, the construction of 66 concrete 
piers, of which 7 are river-span piers, having total 
heights ranging from 104.9 to 126.6 ft. and requiring 
concrete volumes ranging from 2,615 to 6,391 cu. yd. 
The 57 piers of the Indiana approach range from 21.2 
ft. to 56.5 ft. in total height, with concrete quantities 
ranging from 12.8 to 498 cu. yd. 

The river piers are entirely of concrete, with temper- 
ature reinforcement in the sides and semicircular ends, 
and with grids of horizontal reinforcement in two planes 
4 in. and 44 in., respectively, below the top of the cop- 
ing. A cast iron nose 5 ft. high and 16 ft. wide was 
provided in the upstream end of each pier at normal 
pool elevation. A feature not usually found in bridge 
piers is a steel hand rail mounted on the perimeter of 
the coping, which, together with a ladder on the fixed 
end of each span extending from the end of the bottom 
chord to the bridge seat, adds greatly to the comfort and 
ease of inspection. Mention may properly be made 
here also of the hand rail and ladder provided on all 
end posts of the through truss spans, the railing being 
continued over the top chords. 

The bed of the river for the width that is sub- 
merged at ordinary stages is at an elevation ranging 
from 8 to 27 ft. below normal pool stage or from 46 
to 65 ft. below high water. On the other hand, the 
sandstone stratum ‘which it was deemed necessary t0 
reach for reliable foundations for Piers 4 to 8, inclusive, 
lies at an elevation ranging from 39 to 50 ft. below 
ool stage. The situation was one clearly indicating the 
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The Erection of the 670- 
ft. Channel Span, Note 
the Eye-Bar Tie Over 
the Pier at the Right 


desirability and practicability of pneumatic caissons, 
but as the river is normally at a comparatively low 
stage during the summer and late fall months, it was 
anticipated that high air pressures would not be re- 
quired if the caissons could be brought to bearing and 
sealed within this period. This plan was carried out 
successfully with a maximum required pressure of 26 
lb. per sq. in., and computed heights of cofferdams 
proved adequate in all cases. 


Sinking the Caissons 


The caissons ranged from 21 ft. by 52 ft. to 30 ft. 
by 72 ft. in plan, and to a height of 12 ft., were con- 
structed with steel shells and roof trusses strengthened 
with reinforced concrete in the walls and roof of the 
working chambers. The remainder of the caisson for an 
additional height of 8 ft. had a wooden frame, and 16 ft. 
of timber crib was added as the sinking proceeded. For 
Pers 3, 8 and 9, where the ground was above the water 
line, the caissons were built in place, while for Piers 4. 
5, 6 and 7 they were built on ways, launched and floated 
into position. No difficulty was encountered in landing 
any of the caissons except for the tendency for the light 
sand of the river bed to scour at the upstream end just 
as the cutting edge made a contact. In the case of Pier 
7, this resulted in throwing the caisson out of position 
by 10% in., but this was corrected by tilting the caisson 
and sinking it in the inclined position until the bottom 
was in the correct location, and then righting it. 

The caissons for Piers 4 and 5 were sunk entirely 
under air pressure and were equipped with a main lock 
and two material locks. The caisson for Pier 3, on the 
other hand, where ground level is high above the water, 
was sunk entirely by open dredging, for although the 
cutting edge reached an elevation 35 ft. below pool stage 
at a distance of only 140 ft. from the water’s edge, the 
blue clay and gumbo soil effectively sealed off the water. 
Piers 6 and 7 were sunk for appreciable distances by 
open dredging and in the case of Piers 8 and 9, air was 
applied only for leveling off the bearing surface and for 
sealing. 

The dredging was done through three wells 7 ft. 11 in. 
square, spaced about equal distances apart in the roof of 
the working chamber. When it became necessary to 
start pneumatic work, plank diaphragms suspended from 
cables were lowered to the bottom of these shafts and a 
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concrete seal placed on top of them through a tremie, the 
effectiveness of this seal being increased by a peripheral 
key formed by a groove provided in the walls of the 
well. A steel tube 3 ft. in diameter was concreted into 
two of the wells to serve as the shafts for material 
locks, the shaft for the main lock being provided inde- 
pendent of the dredging wells. 

The materials encountered included sand, gravel, clay 
and shale. At Piers 4 and 5 it was necessary to remove 
several feet of hard shale, and at Piers 6 and 7 it was 
necessary to remove a few feet of hard sandstone in thin 
strata alternating with shale, before reaching a solid 
sandstone bed, and as a consequence considerable blast- 
ing was necessary. Piers 3, 8 and 9 were brought to 
bearing on sand shale. 

Equipment and materials other than aggregates for 
the construction operations were delivered to the site 
on a temporary track extended close to the river bank 
on the Kentucky side, where facilities were provided 
for transfer to the floating equipment used for all opera- 
tions on the river piers. The sand and gravel were 
delivered on barges from a point some distance up the 
river. The floating plan was used also to supply com- 
pressed air and to mix the concrete for Piers 8 and 9 
on the Indiana bank, to which the concrete was delivered 
in narrow-gage hopper cars. 

The building of the north or Indiana approach com- 
prised a large project by itself, involving as it did the 
driving of 87,133 lin. ft. of reinforced concrete piles 





A View of the Two Bridges from the Indiana Side, 235-ft. [ 
Span on the Right 
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and the placing of 13,785 cu. yd. of concrete. This 
work was handled with the aid of a material-supply and 
work track constructed on the ground from an incline 
connecting with the old approach trestle at a point 8,200 
ft. west of the river to within 500 ft. of the river bank. 
A concrete plant was erected at about the mid-point in 
the length of the new north approach structure for the 
manufacture of all the concrete piles as well as to pro- 
vide concrete for all of the piers, which was delivered 
in bucket cars by a gasoline locomotive and hoisted into 
the forms by a locomotive. crane. 

The forms for the neatwork of the piers were con- 
structed of steel panels six feet high, thus making it 
possible to strip and reuse them repeatedly. Provision 
was made in the forms for the forming of quoins in the 
west end of the piers to provide effective keying of the 
concrete of future extensions of the piers for second 
track. 


Interesting Erection Method 


The spans of the river structure were erected with 
a minimum of falsework, in accordance with a program 
that provided for the completion of the work with the 
uniting of the two halves of the 670-ft. span (Span 4) 
that had been extended to mid-span as cantilevers. 
Cantilever erection was also applied largely in the erec- 
tion of the four 493-ft. 6-in. spans. The deck truss span 
was erected on falsework. 

This span was completed first, in order to expedite 
the beginning of the progressive erection of spans 7, 
6 and 5, in the order named, so that work on the north 
half of Span 4 could be carried on simultaneously with 
that on the south half of the same span, which had to 
wait only for the erection of Span 3 on the Kentucky 
side. This meant that the erection of Span 8 (the deck 
truss span) had to be completed long before the north 
approach viaduct was finished, a requirement that was 
met by setting the members in place with cranes work- 
ing from ground tracks along each side of the false- 
work, the steel being delivered to the site over the ground 
track that was used for the approach substructure work. 

After the completion of this span, the locomotive 
cranes for the erection of the through spans (one of 
150 tons and two of 60 tons) had to be lifted from the 
ground to the bridge floor, a distance of nearly 60 ft. 
To do this a timber gallows frame was set up over one 
floor panel from which the stringers had been omitted, 
this frame providing the support for lifting tackle by 
means of which the two 60-ton cranes hoisted the body 
of the 150-ton crane. After the 150-ton crane had been 
assembled it was used to bring up the two smaller 
cranes. Main members were handled by the larger 
crane, using a 95-ft boom on the 493-ft. 6-in. spans and 
a 135-ft. boom on the 670-ft. span. Duplicate equip- 
ment was employed in the work on the Kentucky side. 


Erection of Spans 3 and 7 


Span 7 on the Indiana side and Span 3 on the Ken- 
tucky side were erected alike, supporting the first seven 
panels on timber falsework and proceeding by the 
cantilever process for the remaining five panels to the 
next pier. To make this possible a tower of two steel 
bents, supported on steel piles and provided with a 
jacking cap fitted with four 500-ton jacks, was erected 
at the end of the timber falsework and, in addition, pro- 
vision was made for a hold-down rig by means of which 
the rear end of the span was anchored to four 12-in. by 
13¢-in. eyebars embedded to a depth of 18 ft. in the pier. 

Span 6 was erected by the cantilever process, using 
Span 7 for the anchorage through the agency of eye- 
bar ties between the hip joints. However, an inter- 
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mediate support was provided at the seventh panel point 
by a single steel bent like those used under Span 7, from 
which the cantilever erection was continued to the next 
pier. The span was brought to bearing by lowering the 
jacks on the steel bent. After that, jacks under the 
north end of Span 7 were raised sufficiently to release 
the tie bars connecting the two spans and finally the 
jacks were lowered to restore Span 7 to final elevation 
on the pier. 

This same operation was repeated in the erection of 
Span 5, after which preparations were made for the 
erection of Span 4 by cantilevering from Spans 3 and 
5. In this connection it is of interest to note that the 
same eye-bar rigs were used in succession for the 
erection of Spans 6 and 5 and for the north half of 
Span 4. These consisted of chains of two panel 
lengths of eye-bars supported at the intermediate panel 
point over the pier by temporary columns supported 
on brackets at the base of the end posts of one of the 
adjacent spans. The connection of the eye-bars to 
the hip joints of the trusses was made into exterior 
projections of the hip joint gusset plates which were 
later burned off. The difference in the length of the 
eye-bar chains required for the connection to the end 
of the 670 ft. span (4) was adjusted by a change in the 
lengths of the supporting columns at the “toggle” joint. 
These eye-bars carried a maximum stress of 8 million 
pounds at each corner of the span. 


Erecting the Channel Span 


Spans 3 and 5 were erected at final elevation, the 
elevation of the outer ends of the two arms of Span 4 
being adjusted to compensate for cantilever deflection 
by a suitable shortening of the eye-bar ties. The closure 
of the top chords at mid-span was effected by jacking 
up the outer ends of the flanking spans; and after the 
top chord splices were completed, the ends of the flank- 
ing spans were lowered, thus forcing the closure of 
the bottom chords. Span 4 was then permitted to take 
the simple span deflection by a second raising of the 
flanking spans at their outer ends, whereupon the eye- 
bar ties were disconnected and Spans 3 and 4 restored 
to normal elevation. To avoid distortion of the floor 
system by reason of the shortening of the bottom chords 
of the through truss spans during cantilevering erec- 
tion, all stringers were built 1 in. short of the computed 
no-load length and after the spans had been swung, %4 
in. shims were introduced on each side of alternate 
floor beams. 

The work on the bridge was started on May 13, 1931, 
and the concrete work was finished on May 19, 1932. 
Steel erection was started on March 7, 1932, and com- 
pleted on November 30, 1932, the bridge being turned 
over to traffic on January 1 of this year. The Missouri 
Valley Bridge and Iron Company, Leavenworth, Kan., 
had the contract for all substructure work from Pier 2 
to the north end of the Indiana approach, as well as 
for the removal of the old piers, while the C. G. Ker- 
shaw Contracting Company, Birmingham, Ala., built 
the masonry for the underpasses through the south ap- 
proach fill, The American Bridge Company fabricated 
and erected the entire superstructure except that of 
underpasses, which was erected by L. & N. forces. 

The structure was designed by J. M. Salmon, bridge 
engineer of the Louisville & Nashville and C. K. Bruce, 
assistant bridge engineer, under the direct supervision 
of W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer. The construction 
was under the direction of G. G. Bryson, resident en- 
gineer, under the general supervision of G. R. Smiley, 
assistant chief engineer. 
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Alfol Insulated M. D. T. Car Showing Foil Insulation on the Side of the Car 


M. D. T. Refrigerator Cars 
with Aluminum Foil 





nsulated 


Material extremely light in weight, is unaffected by moisture 
and low in heat storage capacity 


cently completed the installation, in one of its cars, 

of an aluminum foil insulating material supplied 
by the Alfol Insulation Company, New York City. 
This principle of insulation was originally developed in 
Europe where, in several countries, over 1,000 refriger- 
ator cars have been equipped with an insulating medium 
of this same general type. The characteristics of Alfol 
insulation may be summarized as follows: 


Ts Merchants Despatch Refrigerator Line has re- 


1 High thermal efficiency (equal to cork). 

Negligible weight (3 oz. per cu. ft. of snaatians. 
Impervious to moisture. 

Low heat storage capacity. 

Clean in application and use. 


un te GW lo 


This type of insulation was first suggested and 
patented in Germany and is marketed in Europe and 
in America under the trade name of Alfol. Essentially, 
this type of insulation consists of multiple layers of 
aluminum foil, divided by air spaces. There are two 
general types of aluminum foil installations, known as 
the flat foil construction, in which successive layers 
of aluminum foil in flat sheets are built-up with spaces 
of either strips or corrugated material, and the crumpled 
foil construction such as is used in the Merchants 
Despatch refrigerator car, wherein the spacing is ac- 
complished by the use of the foil itself. In this type 


of construction the foil is crumpled so as to produce 
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irregular ridges and valleys throughout the sheet and 
thus provide its own spacing. 

The aluminum foil for the crumpled type of Alfol 
insulation is .0003 in. in thickness and is embossed in 
a distinctive pattern providing minute corrugation in 
two directions. This particular pattern of embossing 
permits easy and uniform crumpling and the contacts 
between the successive layers of foil consist of a series 
of points rather than lines or surfaces. The transfer 
of heat by conduction through the metal foil is quite 
small because of the thinness of the foil and the limited 
area of contact. Bright polished oe reflects 
about 95 per cent of the radiant heat which falls upon 
its surface. Although other bright metals Reine this 
same power to reflect radiant heat, alumium is pre- 
eminent for the production of insulation, because its 
bright surface is more permanent. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the extreme lightness of aluminum approxi- 
mately three times as much surface may be obtained 
from foil made of this metal than from an equivalent 
amount, by weight, of other metals. 

Since this was the first refrigerator car insulated with 
Alfol in the United States, methods which had proved 
successful in Europe were used in making the instal- 
lation. The crumpled Alfol is draped over %-in. 
square sticks which are nailed to the underside of the 
belt strips. In this car the standard frame construc- 
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tion was used and Alfol applied in place of the ma- 
terials ordinarily used. Eight layers of Alfol were used 
on the ends of the car to take the place of 3-in. thickness 
of flexible insulation material and six layers were used 
on the sides of the car to take the place of 2 in. of 


Test to Determine the Relative Efficiency of Three Kinds of 








Insulation 
Standard insulation 
used by M. D. T 
Alfol ; ~ 
M. D. T. 5999 M. D. T. 5998 M. D. T. 5225 
7 in. 7 in. 7 in. 
2 in. above 2 in. above 2 in. above 
below floor helow floor below floor 
ceil. racks ceil. racks ceil. racks 
os, 36 in. 36 in. 36 in, 36 in. 36 in. 36 in. 
Wea. back back back back back back 
June Temp. doors doors doors doors doors doors 
7 2 p.m, 57 74 74 74 74 74 74 
4 58 58 56 67 64 66 65 
6 55 53 46 59 49 61 51 
8 54 50 we 53 44 55 5 
10 52 47 aa 50 42 51 43 
June 
8 12: mid. 51 45 as 47 41 48 41 
2 a.m. 48 43 ois 45 40 46 40 
4 46 42 ie 43 39 44 39 
6 47 41 a< 42 38 42 38 
g 49 40 36 41 37 41 38 
10 51 40) 36 40 37 40 37 
12 m. 56 40 36 40 37 40 37 
2 p.m. 60 40 36 40 37 40 37 
4 61 41 37 40 37 40 37 
6 59 41 ae 41 37 40 38 
8 56 41 — 41 37 40 38 
10 54 4] 41 37 40 38 
Tune 
9 12: mid. 53 +1 41 37 40 38 
2 a.m. 51 40) 41 37 40 38 
4 50 40 40 ST 40 37 
6 51 39 6 40 37 40 37 
8 55 39 36 39 37 39 37 
10 61 39 36 39 37 39 37 
12 m 64 39 36 39 37 39 37 
2 p.m, 65 40 36 40 37 39 37 
4 64 41 37 4} 37 40 38 
6 67 42 37 42 37 40 38 
& 61 42 38 42 38 41 38 
10 59 42 38 42 38 41 38 
Tune 
10 12: mid. 57 42 4 42 38 41 38 
2 a.m. 54 41 38 41 38 41 38 
4 53 41 37 4] 38 41 38 
6 55 40 37 41 38 40 37 
8 56 $0) oe 40 38 40 37 
10 56 40 ce 40 37 39 37 
12 m. 61 40 36 40 37 39 37 
2 p.m. 62 40) 36 40 37 39 37 
4 66 41 37 40 37 39 37 
6 68 42 37 41 37 40 38 
8 64 43 x 42 38 41 38 
10 60 +4 38 43 38 42 38 
Tune 
11 12: mid. 55 43 38 43 39 42 38 
2 a.m. 51 $ 38 43 39 42 38 
4 48 42 38 42 39 42 38 
6 50 41 37 41 38 41 38 
8 60 40 40 38 40 37 
10 69 40 40 37 40 37 
12 m. 73 40) 40 37 39 37 
2 p.m. 74 41 40) 37 39 37 
4 73 42 40 37 40 38 
6 73 43 38 42 38 41 39 
s 69 45 39 43 38 42 39 
10 67 46 40 45 39 43 40 
June 
12 12: mid. 64 46 40 45 40 44 40 
2 a.m. 6l 45 40 45 40 44 39 
4 56 +4 ; 44 40 43 39 
6 59 43 43 39 43 38 
6 42 42 39 42 38 
10 72 41 38 41 39 41 38 
12 m. 76 41 38 41 38 41 38 
2 p.m. 77 42 38 41 38 41 38 
4 72 42 38 42 38 42 38 
6 68 44 39 43 39 42 39 
8 66 45 39 44 39 
10 64 45 40 44 39 
Tune 
13° 12: mid. 61 45 44 39 
2 a.m. 61 44 44 39 
4 59 43 43 39 
6 59 43 43 39 
8 60 42 42 39 
10 62 42 e8 42 39 
12 m 66 41 38 41 39 
2 p.m, 66 41 38 41 38 
4 68 41 38 41 38 
6 67 41 38 41 38 
8 65 42 38 42 38 
Tctng Record 
Icirg Lb. June 13 
M.D. TF. completed cake 6 p.m. 
Car No. (June 7) ice ice down, in. 
5999 3:30 p.m 11,462 2614 
5998 4:40 p.m 11,478 25 
5225 5:30 p.m. 11,031 25 
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the usual insulation material. In the floor and the 
roof of this particular M. D. T. car the former type 
of insulation material was used, Alfol being used onl: 
on the sides and the ends. Because of the fact that one 
of the principal advantages claimed for the Alfol in- 
sulation is great reduction in weight, it is interesting to 
note that all of the Alfol insulation used in the sides 
and ends of the car weighs only 28 lb., by comparison 
with a weight of approximately 2,000 Ib. for the insulat- 
ing material ordinarily used in the sides and ends oi 
this type of car. Aside from the saving in weight, Alfol 
insulation is said to be waterproof, odorless, vermin- 
proof, fireproof, unaffected by vibration, and low in 
heat storage. 


Tests of Insulation 


The illustrations show the method of applying the 
Alfol insulation. Upon the completion of M. D. T 
car No. 5999 specific tests were run for a period of one 
week to determine the relative efficiency of three kinds 
of insulation; namely, Alfol and two kinds of standard 
insulation used in Merchants Despatch refrigerator 
cars. The results of these tests are shown in the table. 
This table gives temperature readings in cars insulated 





Eight Layers of Alfol Insulation Were Used in the Car Ends 


with three different types of insulation over a period 
of seven days and at regular intervals during each day. 
The table shows the temperature of the atmosphere out- 
side the car and the temperatures from the time of 
icing the cars until the end of the test. The low heat 
storage capacity of the Alfol insulation is indicated by 
the greater rapidity of cooling in M. D. T. car No. 5999, 
as compared with the others. 


CZECHOSLOVAK STATE RAILWAYS were operating more than 
300 bus routes with a total length of 8,127 kilometers, at the 
end of 1932 as compared with 81 lines with a length of 2,500 
kilometers during the previous year, says a recent report to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. A large number of these 
lines were formerly operated by the Czechoslovak post-office 
administration. In addition to the state lines, there were more 
than 23,000 kilometers of private bus lines operated in Czecho- 
slovakia during 1932. 
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Solution Suggested for the 
Railroad Problem 


Federal incorporation will make it possible to 
avoid government ownership 


By Paul Synnestvedt 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


T is well known that for some months past a consider- 
able number of railroad corporations have not shown 
sufficient net earnings to cover fixed charges, let alone 

any dividends on stock. A ccnsiderable number of the 
companies have cut out not only the common dividend, 
but also the preferred dividend, and quite a few of them 
have negotiated loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to meet their bond interest as it came due 
in order to avoid receivership. 

It is clear that the time is not far distant wren some 
of these loans, at least, will have to be repaid and there 
are fundamentally only two ways in which this can be 
accomplished ; that is, either by a substantial increase in 
income or else by a sufficient reduction in operating costs. 

The railroad is in a peculiar situation in the United 
States, different from the position of almost all other 
corporate organizations, since it has only a_ limited 
measure of contrcl over its income and a restricted 
measure of control over its expenditures. The gross 
income is determined, of course, largely by the rates 
which it is allowed to charge and these are under the 
supervision and control of either the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the various state railroad commis- 
sions, while, on the other hand, the labor costs are de- 
termined under certain laws and regulations which, 

a large degree, destroy the free action of the railroads 
in this direction. 


How to Avoid Government Ownership 


The present situation is so bad that the country will 
shortly be faced with the necessity of choosing between 
government ownership on the one hand, or the intro- 
duction of some other plan under which the troubles can 
be overcome under private ownership and control sub- 
ject to government regulation. 

As a means for avoiding government ownership, I sub- 
mit for consideration a few concrete suggestions, as 
follows 

First—Arrange for the Department of Commerce of 
the federal government to incorporate interstate trans- 
portation companies, granting charters for such purpose 
analogous, in many respects, to the charters granted for 
the operation of national banks. So far as may be 
necessary an enabling act granting such authority to the 
Department of Commerce shculd be passed by the 
Congress. There is ample authority for the law sug- 
gested in the existing Interstate Commerce clause, and 
the post road provision of the federal Constitution. On 
this see the following cases : 

M’Culloch v. Maryland 4 Wheaton 316 
Gibbons v. Ogden 9 Wheaton 187 

Pac. R.R. Removal Cases 115 U.S. 1 
Cal. vs. Pac. R.R. 127 U.S. 1 

Luxton vs. North River 153 U.S. 525 
Wilson vs. Shaw 204 U.S. 24-33 
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Such federal transportation corporations should have 
power to act either as operating or holding companies or 
both, and be authorized to purchase and hold the securi- 
ties of any of the existing state transportation corpora- 
tions, but preferably not of any other federal transporta- 
tion corporation incorporated under such act. This 
would place the creation and control of the so-called 
holding companies under the federal government and re- 
move from them the troubles incident to supervision and 
control by the 48 different states which would not have 
any further regulatory or control supervision over them 
than the states have over the national banks. 


Control of Voting Stock 

To avoid the pyramiding of one corporate structure 
upon another, which is such a common fault in the exist- 
ing situation and has led to such great abuses in the past, 
it would seem wise to provide that the ane of 
stock, or at least of voting stock in such federal trans- 
portation corporations, should be restricted to individuals 
or to investment organizations, such as insurance com- 
panies and savings banks, up to a limited percentage of 
the gross amount of capital stock of such federal trans- 
portation companies, say for example 5 per cent, or pos- 
sibly more, as might be determined. 

If some obstacle should appear to such a drastic pro- 
vision in the limitation of stock ownership as suggested 
in these federal transportation companies, a somewhat 
similar result might be achieved by a provision that the 
stock of any such company while held for investment by 
some other corporate entity should not have the voting 
privilege That is to say that the voting privilege of the 
stock would be automatically suspended wherever it came 
into the possession of any other corporate entity. 

The federal transportation corporation above sug- 
gested should have all necessary powers incident to such 
corporate organizations generally; that is, the right to 
issue either preferred or common stock or both as well 
as bonds, debentures or other obligations necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the charter and it should have 
the widest possible extension of authcrity to absorb and 
bring about consolidation of existing transportation 
corporations, subject only to limitations on its stock 
ownership above suggested. 

The immunity which such a corporation incorporated 
under federal law would enjoy should afford a large in- 
ducement to financial interests seeking to effect consoli- 
dations to take out federal charters because, like the 
national banks, they would be answerable then, for the 
most part, directly to the federal government and not to 
the 48 different state authorities or the number of state 
authorities in which the subsidiary lines might lie. 

Of course, local regulation in intrastate commerce 
would still rest with the states under their power of con- 
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trol of the state corporate entities, but the natural ten- 
dency would be to simplify the corporate structure in 
order to save expense and complication of administration 
so that, in course of time, the natural development would 
logically bring about the ownership and operation of the 
major transportation lines of the country by a few strong 
federally chartered organizations, privately owned, the 
stock of which would be an attractive and stable invest- 
ment for the great mass of the people who could thus 
participate in the benefits and profits of these systems 
directly as stockholders instead of being driven to the 
adoption of the very objectionable government owner- 
ship plan with its enormous development of bureaucracy 
and entrenched political power in the federal government. 


Scaling Down Fixed Charges 


Another beneficial result that would be more or less 
automatically achieved would seem to be the gradual 
scaling down of fixed charges and simplification of 
corporate structures attained through the unified control 
exercised by the federal corporations. 

To try to forcibly impose upon the existing transpor- 
tation corporations, either by state law or national act 
of Congress, any requirement for drastic reduction in 
bonded indebtedness or the enforcement of any other 
drastic remedies for the existing unsatisfactory economic 
situation of the carriers raises a multitude of Constitu- 
tional questions. Such questions are of a most trouble- 
some character affecting the rights of every individual 
holder of every issue of stock or bonds or other securities 
of these various different corporate entities. It would 
therefore seem that some such plan as is above suggested 
would be preferable to any such coercive legislation or 
enforcement of rules by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or other established authorities, because it would 
bring about eventually the desired results by natural 
process based upon enlightened self interest which, in the 
long run, is necessarily one with the interest of the travel- 
ing public and the shippers, as well as of the employees 
of the transportation lines. 

The great benefits of having the transportation system 
brought under control of a relatively small number of 
strong lines rather than a multitude of small weak sys- 
tems are so well recognized no elaboration on this point is 
needed. The difficulty here has been largely one of ways 
and means and finance, and these difficulties have become 
so great in some instances as to delay the completion of 
some consolidation schemes for many years and to bring 
some of our leading railroad executives to the point of 
despair and a feeling that the only ultimate outcome 
would be government ownership. 


Pressure for Government Ownership 


It is realized by those who have studied the problem, 
that there is a steadily increasing pressure being brought 
to bear from different quarters to force the government 
to take over the railroads, not only for the operation of 
the same, as was done under the late lamented manage- 
ment of the director general of railroads, but the com- 
plete ownership as well as operation of the carrier lines. 

It is clear to anyone who has made a study of constitu- 
tional government in a democracy that such an outcome 
of this railroad crisis would be most disastrous and yet 
it seems as if it would be practically inevitable unless 
some other feasible plan is put forward at an early date 
which will appeal to the mass of the people and meet the 
requirements of the situation. 

It is a known fact that for some time there have been 
members on the Interstate Commerce Commission who 
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have been friendly, at least, to the idea of government 
ownership. It is also known that this has been the att- 
tude of some of the leading labor union executives, 
especially those connected with the railroad brotherhoods. 
There has even been a tendency during recent months on 
the part of some of the financial authorities in the country 
to favor government ownership as the only way out of 
the difficulties. 

It is submitted that the plan above outlined provides a 
workable alternative which is far preferable. Under 
such plan the railroad would gradually come into the 
possession of the mass of the people as owners indi- 
vidually of the securities of the federal transportation 
corporations, and this would certainly be far better than 
having the government itself become owner of the lines 
with the responsibility of management and operation and 
the inevitable result of all such undertakings, i.e., paying 
for operating deficits out of increased taxes. 


Advantages of Suggested Plan 


Under the plan above suggested it would be relatively 
quite easy to bring about certain improvements under 
which the widening gap between receipts and disburse- 
ments could be substantially narrowed. Amongst these 
improvements might be mentioned: 

First—Introduction of economies in operation, and 

Second—Measures which will stimulate traffic. 

To mention the second of these two propositions first. 
it is clear that the amount of travel and the quantity of 
freight handled is dependent, largely, upon general com- 
mercial conditions, but it is still a fact, not to be over- 
looked, that the quantity of traffic, especially in passenger 
service, can be increased by improving the quality and 
attractiveness of the service and, in some cases, lowering 
the expense so that the traffic, although conducted at a 
less cost per mile to the passenger, may return a larger 
gross than at the higher rates. 

As to the means whereby the operating costs can be 
reduced, it is to be noted that amongst various sugges- 
tions which have been offered there are two worthy of 
special consideration. Much can be accomplished by the 
introduction of improved equipment, particularly up-to- 
date motive power which has been shown, by practical 
experience, to make substantial cuts in the cost of fuel, 
to speed up the movement of trains, to increase sub- 
stantially the tonnage that can be hauled by a single 
locomotive with consequent reduction for a given tonnage 
movement of the cost of labor, since a single engine crew 
and train crew can take care of a much larger movement 
of goods or passengers. A substantial increase in the 
average speed of the train, such as is possible with 
modern equipment, also encourages travel and gives 
better satisfaction to shippers ; it also reduces the amount 
of track and roadbed necessary to handle a given amount 
of tonnage. 

All of these advantages are available to our carrier 
systems if they have the progressive management and 
financial ability to take care of the investments required. 

As matters stand at present, it appears to be almost 
a hopeless task for the railroads to float the large addi- 
tional amount of securities which would have to be put 
out to raise the necessary funds to meet all the require- 
ments of the existing situation. For years it has been 
the practice of many of the railroads, due to causes 
which in a sense were beyond their control, to issue 
bonds without any provision for suitable sinking funds 
and to take care of maturities by new issues of bonds 
from time to time. This, of course, amounts to nothing 
more than borrowing from another source sufficient 
money to pay previous debts. The bond issues are out 
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of all proper proportion to the stock issues and any at- 
tempt at present to market additional railroad stock 
would be treated as a joke in a financial market. 

If a limited number of good strong consolidated com- 
panies could be chartered under the federal government, 
as suggested, the much desired railroad consolidations 
would be greatly facilitated. Effort in this direction on 
a limited scale has been attempted in some instances 
through state chartered organizations, such, for example, 
as the Chesapeake Corporation and the Pennroad Cor- 
poration. There has been a great outcry in some quar- 
ters against these holding companies and talk of placing 
them under control of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or, in some instances, taking steps to eliminate 
them from the picture altogether. 

It seems to me what is really needed is rather the 
legalization and encouragement of a suitably constructed 
number of strong holding companies, or, more properly, 
consolidation corporations, chartered under federal law 
as above suggested which eventually could exercise abso- 
lute control and direction over the properties which they 
might acquire. For the time being the state chartered 
operating companies could be continued in existence, 
but the whole structure gradually brought into an orderly 
and efficient form. 

There is no question but what there is an imminent 
crisis in the status of the transportation systems of the 
United States and forward-looking authorities are, for 
the most part, agreed that some changes in our system 
must be made, and that at once if things are to be made 
right and the enormous investments in our transporta- 
tion lines held by the insurance companies, saving banks 
and other fiduciary institutions are to be safeguarded 
and the general public encouraged to make such further 
investments as will be needed from year to year to keep 
the systems operating on an efficient and satisfactory 
service basis. 
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of last year. L. C. L. merchandise, coal, and coke 
showed decreases as compared with the week before but 
other commodity classifications showed increases, and 
grain and grain products showed an increase as com- 
pared with last year. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, April 22, 1933 

















Districts 1933 1932 1931 
RR 2, car esaiielda arugula Varelura are atareiaiataeeiar’ 108,987 134,071 177,561 
PINE oe faci Sih a wiviehinalarine.-eiee aioe es 89,841 115,643 157,321 
I Sin ik-ci fy or aiserntaralela hha einlle eer ar 32,416 34,825 41,735 
ae ee eerie eran ay 82,219 85,254 119,395 
PEN oo caida kii54}<orer-oieresermteincorevarn 59,612 63,540 88,164 
Ce mn errr oar er 73,823 82,978 108,633 
SS ole Gass. Sotiarece: 0 Saori aiwwee 46,072 46,216 65,694 
Total Western Districts...........06.0060 179,507 192,734 262,491 
I I oicccciickeeiesanaasas 492,970 562,527 758,503 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products............. 34,733 31,286 37,399 
Live Stock _ 16,674 20,297 23,154 
| a es ee 72,789 93,075 112,784 
NN accterareia acca arn 3,039 3,601 6,215 
Forest Products . 16,941 19,806 32,621 
aniNe eters eiaeee 3,424 4,946 9,367 
a Be Eiko hi iree need saweneenea ewe 160,132 185,142 224,137 
I er ern eer 185,238 204,374 312,826 
as -6sdiawn se santeasaG ae ens ene 492,970 562,527 758,503 
PE RIS ois crave nintnreretarane’araoiaceiors aia Woeeare: 494,215 566,826 759,494 
RTT Ach neplastepunnaaaia rs 487,296 545,623 7,2 
Ge SRR RRR SEAR athe 494,588 544,961 
SE a aeaou veal ng aeawakiweas 475,850 561,118 738 "880 





Cumulative total, 16 weeks......... 7,678,748 9,010,766 11,627,379 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended April 22 
not only showed an increase over the previous week, 
which contained a holiday, but the index number rose 
from 57.34 to 59.44. Total loadings amounted to 34,156 
cars, or an increase of 4,020 cars as compared with the 
previous week. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 





. ~ Loaded Connections 
reig t ar Oa Ing Total for Canada: 
Ee ee ee 34,156 17,086 
Wasuinoton, D. C, — m4 Hae Bese Rielle se an oiler whsrenk cahinin TOOT EES rue 17,382 
TT : . . genes Rigsichienin 32,37 17°885 
EVENUE freight car Joading in the week ended hod Si iins cud iukcarkenbacenses 41,689 21.635 
April 22 totalled 492,970 cars, a decrease of 1,245 Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
cars as compared with the week before and of i ican Oibincasiernaesy 192,843 11,562 
69.557 a a with « . pS elie CERES REE AN 230,929 20,290 
, cars as compared with the corresponding week PE PN occas cavads oonaimncsadecess 240,346 28,203 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
Jan. Feb. Mar. pr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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resident Roosevelt Approves 
Transportation Bill 


Emergency Transportation Act of 1933 designed to assist railways 
while awaiting the Transportation Act of 1934 


Act of 1933, designed to assist the railroads to 

reduce somewhat their operating expenses and fixed 
charges while awaiting the Transportation Act of 1934, 
and at the same time to repeal some of the most impor- 
tant features of the 1920 law, was submitted to Con- 
gress on Thursday, accompanied by a message from 
the President expressing his advocacy of the plan for 
the appointment of a Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation. 


Price of 19: Roosevelt's Emergency Transportation 


President Roosevelt's Message 

The President said: 

“The steam railways still constitute the main arteries 
of commerce in the United States. At this time, how- 
ever, available traffic is not sufficient profitably to utilize 
existing railway facilities and the supplementary facili- 
ties provided by new forms of transportation. Our broad 
problem is so to co-ordinate all agencies of transporta- 
tion as to maintain adequate service. I am not yet ready 
to submit to the Congress a comprehensive plan for 
permanent legislation. I do believe, however, that three 
emergency steps can and should be taken at this special 
session of the Congress. 

“First, | recommend the repeal of the recapture pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Commission Act. 
The Commission has pointed out that existing provisions 
are unworkable and impracticable. 

“Second, railway holding companies should be placed 
definitely under the regulation and control of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in like manner as the rail- 
ways themselves. 

“Third, as a temporary emergency measure, I suggest 
the creation of a Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation 
who, working with groups of railroads, will be able to 
encourage, promote or require action on the part of the 
carriers, in order to avoid duplication of service, prevent 
wastes, and encourage financial reorganizations. Such a 
Co-ordinator should also, in carrying out this policy, 
render useful service in maintaining railroad employ- 
ment at a fair wage. 

“The experience gained during the balance of this 
year will greatly assist the government and the carriers 
in preparation for a more permanent and a more compre- 
hensive national transportation policy at the regular ses- 
sion of the Congress of 1934.” 

The bill is that submitted to the President on April 18 
by a committee headed by Secretary Roper, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and including Secretary Wood- 
in, of the Treasury; Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and Dr. W. M. 
W. Splawn. It differs somewhat verbally from the 
earlier tentative draft published in some of the news- 
papers last week, but it is understood that few, if any, 
changes were made by the President after it was sub- 
mitted by the committee. Under the “new deal” in- 
augurated on March 4 most of the hearings which 
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Wasuincton, D, ( 
usually precede Congressional legislation have already 
been held by the committee, although not in public, so 
that fairly prompt action on the bill is expected in 
Congress. 

Its provisions indicate that several concessions have 
been made as the result of representations made by 
representatives of the labor and shipper organizations, 
security owners and railroad executives during the weeks 
it has been under consideration. These include the 
provision for a review or suspension by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of any order of the co-ordinator 
upon petition of any carrier, shipper or employee in- 
terested, and that under which the co-ordinator is to 
“confer freely” with committees representing railway 
labor organizations before issuing any orders requiring 
changes in service or operation which will affect the 
interest of the employees. 

Legal Restraints May Be Lifted 

Moreover, while provision is made for an exemption 
of carriers from the operation of the anti-trust laws and 
from the restraints or prohibitions of other laws, when 
necessary to comply with orders of the co-ordinator, an 
exception is made as to the railway labor act. 

Contrary to some expectations, although one of the 
stated purposes of the bill is to promote financial re- 
organizations of the railroads, the co-ordinator is given 
no powers in that respect nor relating to loans from 
the R. F. C. Such powers are left with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which is directed not to approve 
a loan nor authorize an issue of bonds or other evidence 
of indebtedness if it believes a carrier ought to go 
through reorganization. Seemingly the commission al- 
ready has such power and it has in several instances 
caused preliminary steps to bring about reorganization 
by withholding approval of loans. The bill includes 
the suggestion that it also use its power to regulate bond 
issues as a “club” in the same way. 


Co-ordinator May Be Commissioner 


According to the terms of the bill, the federal co- 
ordinator may be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate or be designated by 
the President from the membership of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Although there has been no 
official confirmation, it seems to be generally agreed 
that Commissioner Eastman would be appointed. [i 
designated from the commission the co-ordinator would 
be relieved from other duties as commissioner during 
his term of service to such extent as the President ma} 
direct. He would be authorized to appoint and fix the 
compensation of such assistants and agents as may be 
necessary, in addition to the assistance provided by the 
commission. 

The co-ordinator would be directed to divide the lines 
of the carriers into three groups, eastern, southern and 
western, after which the carriers in each group would 
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create three regional co-ordinating committees of not 
more than five members each. 

The purposes of the act are stated to be three-fold: 
(1) To encourage and promote or require action on the 
part of the carriers which will (a) avoid unnecessary 
duplication of services and facilities of whatsoever 
nature and permit the joint use of terminals and trackage 
incident thereto or requisite to such joint use, (b) 
control allowances, accessorial services and other prac- 
tices affecting service or operation, to the end that undue 
impairment of net earnings may be prevented, and (c) 
avoid wastes and preventable expense; (2) to pro- 
mote financial reorganization of the capital structure of 
carriers so as to reduce fixed charges ; and (3) to provide 
for the immediate study of other means of improving 
transportation conditions and the preparation of plans 
therefor. Both Rayburn bills are included in the new 


bill. 


The first purpose is to be accomplished largely in the 
first place by the regional committees, upon whom would 
be imposed the duty of carrying out the purposes stated 
in subdivision (1) so far as action can be voluntarily 
accomplished by the carriers. In such instances as the 
committees are unable for any reason, legal or otherwise, 
to carry out such purposes by voluntary action, they 
would recommend to the co-ordinator that he give appro- 
priate directions to the carriers by order, and he would 
be authorized and directed to issue and enforce such 
orders if he finds them to be consistent with public 
interest and in furtherance of the purposes of the act. 
Such orders would remain in effect until vacated by 
him or suspended or set aside or modified by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The co-ordinator would be directed to confer freely 
with the committees and give them the benefit of his 
advice and assistance in administering the authority 
granted them. If in any instance a committee should 
fail to act with respect to a matter which the co-ordinator 
had brought to its attention and upon which he was of 
the opinion that it should act, he would be authorized 
and directed to issue and enforce such order, giving 
appropriate directions to the carriers. It is also proposed 
that his order may provide for the creation and admin- 
istration of such just pooling arrangements or for such 
just compensation as he may deem necessary or desirable. 

Any interested party, whether carrier, shipper or 
employee, dissatisfied with any order of the co-ordinator 
may file a petition with the commission asking that such 
order be reviewed and suspended pending such review. 
If the commission finds reason to believe that the order 
may be unjust to the petitioner or inconsistent with the 
public interest, it would be authorized to grant such 
review, and, in its discretion, to suspend the order if it 
finds that immediate enforcement would result in ir- 
reparable damage to the petitioner or work grave injury 
to the public interest. 


The carriers affected by any order of the co-ordinator 
or commission made pursuant to the act would, so long 
as the order is in effect, be relieved from the operation 
of the anti-trust laws and of other restraints or prohibi- 
tions by law, state or federal, in so far as may be neces- 
sary to enable them to do anything authorized or re- 
quired by such order. A proviso, however, states that 
nothing in the act shall be construed to repeal, amend, 
suspend or modify any of the requirements of the rail- 
way labor act or the duties and obligations imposed 
thereunder or through contracts entered into in accord- 
ance with the provisions of that act. 


Penalties ranging from $1,000 to $20,000 for each 
day are proposed for willful failure or refusal of any 
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carrier or officer or employee of any carrier to compl 
with the terms of any order of the co-ordinator. 


I. C. C. May Force Reorganization 


The second purpose of the bill, to bring about reduc- 
tion of fixed charges, is to be accomplished through the 
exercise of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which would be directed not to approve a loan 
to a carrier under the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act, nor authorize a carrier to issue bonds or other 
evidence of indebtedness, unless it shall find that the 
financial structure of the carrier is such that there is 
reasonable prospect that it can without reorganization 
survive the economic depression and provide for its 
capital needs thereafter. 


Co-ordinator to Recommend Plans for Future 


The third object, to provide for a study of transporta- 
tion with a view to the future, is covered by a section 
making it the duty of the co-ordinator to investigate and 
consider means not provided for in this act for improv- 
ing transportation conditions throughout the country, 
and to submit from time to time such recommendations 
to the commission calling for further legislation as he 
may deem necessary or desirable. The commission 
would be directed to promptly transmit such recom- 
mendations with its comments to the President and to 
Congress. , 

The expenses of the co-ordinator, except so far as 
they are borne by the commission, would be met out of 
a fund obtained from assessments on the carriers. 

One section of the bill states that the co-ordinator 
shall provide means whereby central committees selected 
by and representing railway labor organizations in each 
of the groups shall be advised of any contemplated 
orders requiring changes in service or operation which 
will affect the interest of the employees, and that he 
shall confer freely with such committees before issuing 
any such order. 

The act is to have effect only for one year unless the 
time is extended by a proclamation of the President for 
a year or any part of a year. 


Plan Only Temporary 


Although the railroad bill went to Congress just as 
it was completing its work on the comprehensive bill 
delegating to the President authority to inflate agricul- 
tural prices, credit, currency and almost everything else, 
its tendency is deflationary, as it is intended to reduce 
railroad expenditures as well as the bonded indebtedness 
of many railroads at the same time the government 
seems to have embarked upon a policy of reducing the 
value of money. 

The bill is proposed as only temporary legislation to 
effect some economies so that railroads will not have 
to borrow too much money from the R. F. C. until time 
is afforded for working out a more permanent plan for 
improving the transportation situation, perhaps at the 
next session of Congress. There seems to be no inten- 
tion of cutting off loans altogether, because, although 
for the first three months of this year the R. F.C. made 
no new loans to railroads which had not received loans 
last year, it has recently authorized new loans to several 
railroads which had not been on its list before, and A. A. 
Berle, one of the President’s personal advisers, has re- 
cently been appointed special assistant to the directors 
of the R. F. C. to advise them on railroad loans. Jesse 
H. Jones, director of the R. F. C., in an address last 
week discussed the railroad loan situation as follows: 

“Our loans to railfoads, of approximately $350,000,- 
000. are considered by some as more or less doubtful, 
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but, in my own opinion, most of these loans will either 
be collected or put on an entirely sound basis through 
railroad reorganization. It is not unlikely that when 
these reorganizations are undertaken, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation may be called upon to furnish ad- 
ditional funds, and in doing this, these new funds, as 
well as previous advances, could become preferred 
claims. 

“Some of our railroad loans, in my own opinion, have 
been wisely made and some not, but undoubtedly the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation can be helpful .in 
reorganizing railroads and in putting their capital struc- 
tures on a sounder basis. Indeed, until the investing 
public can be brought back into the bond market, it will 
be necessary for the government to furnish them with 
credit. I can conceive of the necessity and the desira- 
bility of the government taking a strong position in 
financing the railroads. This can be safely done under 
the proposed co-ordination to effect economy.” 

Plans for additional transportation legislation at the 
next session of Congress will doubtless depend to a 
considerable extent upon the recommendations to be 
made by the co-ordinator in connection with his investi- 
gation and the comments of the I. C. C. upon them 
which are to be transmitted to the President and to 
Congress. Heretofore recommendations of the commis- 
sion for legislation, as well as its reports in general, 
have been made to Congress alone and not to the Presi- 
dent. 

While the bill proposes to give to one member of the 
I. C. C., in effect, power to set aside the restrictions of 
the anti-trust law, the interstate commerce act, or other 
state and federal laws, except those for the protection 
of public health and safety, it also provides that his 
orders may be reviewed or suspended by the other com- 
missioners. This paves the way for more expeditious 
action than is ordinarily possible under commission pro- 
cedure and would do away with the necessity for so 
many hearings before a new course of action can be put 
into effect, but another opportunity for delay is afforded 
by the requirement that labor committees shall be con- 
sulted before anything can be done. 

The bill includes repeal of the rate-making and re- 
capture provisions of the interstate commerce act and 
substitution of the new flexible rule of rate-making for 
the fair-return-on-value rule on which hearings have al- 
ready been held by both House and Senate committees. 
It also includes provision for the winding up of the 
commission’s valuation work, which is recognized in 
the reduction of the appropriation for valuation in the 
independent offices valuation bill to $1,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1934. Another part of the plan is the Ray- 
burn bill to include all acquisitions of control of rail- 
roads, by holding company or otherwise, under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Chairman Dill of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce, has announced his intention of having about 
three days of hearings on the bill next week, at which 
Commissioner Eastman will probably be the principal 
witness and which will give the labor organizations op- 
portunity to ask for changes in the bill. The House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce may also 
desire to hold hearings. 


1. C. C. Reorganization May Be Postponed 


Secretary Roper’s plan for reorganizing the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and transferring to it a number of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s bureaus on the 
theory that they are “administrative” is still awaiting 
further consideration by the President and Director 
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Douglas of the Bureau of the Budget but it has en- 
countered so much opposition that there is a strong be- 
lief in Washington that it will be postponed. 


Labor Executives Oppose Bill 


The Railway Labor Executives Association at a meet- 
ing in W ashington on April 28, issued a statement say- 
ing in part: “We are thoroughly opposed to the pros- 
pective railroad legislation. We see no justification for 
drastic reductions of essential transportaton service in 
order that unearned interest may be paid on idle capital. 
Communities deprived of adequate and competitive rail 
transportation will be further depressed. Thousands of 
railway workers will be added to the bread lines. Eco- 
nomic recovery will be retarded by this further deflation 
of business and labor. 

“We do not believe that the American people will 
approve of setting aside the anti-trust laws and other 
state and federal laws enacted to protect public interest 
merely in order to permit monopolized railroads to 
gather unjust and unearned profits. If we have reached 
the end of railroad competition we have arrived at the 
necessity for immediate, complete and direct public 
control. Communities, shippers, and employees threat- 
ened with irreparable losses, should be able to prevent 
the passage of such a law as now proposed. But at 
least the organized railway employees will do all within 
their power to have written into any new law adequate 
protection for approximately 2,000,000 workers de- 
pendent for a livelihood upon the railroads and allied 
transportation services. We shall insist that unemployed 
workers be given even more tender consideration than 
unemployed capital. We shall insist that this intolerable 
deflation of labor by cutting down jobs and wages, 
deepening the depression and steadily degrading ‘the 
standards of American life, must stop. 


“Those who assume responsibility for taking away 
employment must accept the obligation to provide em- 
ployment or support for the men they force into idle- 
ness. Again and again we have pointed out that all 
property “values rest upon the earning power of the 
masses of the people. Deflation of labor brings first 
deflation of capital and then confiscation. The railroad 
economy program will not save the railroads. It is an- 
other measure of that false economy which is destroying 
the railroads and the other industries of America. Sav- 
ing money and starving men is the road to ruin. Spend- 
ing money and saving men is the road to national 
recovery.’ 


IMPROVEMENTS IN OPERATING ErricIiENcY AND WacE REbDUC- 
TIONS enabled the Commonwealth Railways of Australia to re- 
duce their operating deficit for the year ending June 30, 1932, by 
£71,792 or 48.03 per cent as compared with the loss from opera- 
tions during the year ending June 30, 1931. The 1931-32 gross 
revenues were £280,107, reflecting a decrease of £29,027 or 9.39 
per cent from the 1930-31 gross; operating expenses were at 
the same time reduced by £100,819 or 21.98 per cent and thus the 
operating deficit was cut from a 1930-31 figure of £149,487 to £77,- 
695 in 1931-32. Wage adjustments, the report says, saved only 
£29,777 during the year under review and the remainder of the 
reduction in expenses—£71,042—was due to improved methods 
of working and the closest possible scrutiny over every item of 
expenditure.” Interest charges, however, still remain a burden 
since, during the past few years, they have exceeded gross rev- 
enues. Thus with 1931-32 interest charges of £470,098 the year’s 
net deficit was £547,793 as compared with a net deficit of 
£641,291 in 1930-31. 
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Bledsoe Succeeds Storey on Santa Fe 


Retirement of W. B. Storey as president followed by election 
of Samuel T. Bledsoe, general counsel and chairman 
of executive committee, as his successor 


B. STOREY, president of the Atchison, To- 
\W/ peka & Santa Fe, has retired from active 
" service, terminating an association with the 
Santa Fe which began in 1895 and culminated in 1920 
in his election to the presidency. Samuel T. Bledsoe, 
general counsel of the Santa Fe and.chairman of its ex- 





W. B. Storey 


ecutive committee, has been elected president to succeed 
Mr. Storey. The retirement of Mr. Storey and the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bledsoe took place at a meeting of the board 
of directors of the railway in New York on May 2. 

Only two men have occupied the presidency of the 
Santa Fe since 1896 when it began its long climb to a 
position of prominence as one of the leading railroads 
in the United States, in extent, in operating efficiency 
and in earning power. The first of these men was the 
late E. P. Ripley to whom the greater part of the re- 
habilitation of the Santa Fe is credited. The other is 
Mr. Storey who succeeded Mr. Ripley in the presidency 
of the road after playing an important part for years 
in carrying out the Ripley policies, and who brought to 
successful conclusion the program of improvement and 
development laid down by his predecessor. 

It was only a few years after Mr. Storey’s election 
to the presidency that the Santa Fe conclusively demon- 
strated its outstanding earning power. In 1918, when 
he first took charge of the railway as federal manager 
under the United States Railroad Administration, the 
gross revenues of the system were $191,509,795. The 
expenses, including taxes, were $151,465,171 and in- 


terest on the funded debt amounted to $11,696,191, 
leaving a corporate net income of $28,348,432. In 
1926, gross revenues had reached $265,929,839, and the 
net corporate income had reached the new high level 
of $60,631,494. Even this record was exceeded in 1929 
when, out of gross revenues of $273,866,455, there re- 
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S. T. Bledsoe 


mained a net corporate income of $61,036,803 after all 
expenses and interest. 

An outstanding railroad executive, Mr. Storey, as 
president of the Santa Fe, pursued a policy of steady 
expansion into new traffic-producing territory and of 
constant physical improvement of the property, and he 
carried out this program with a marked degree of finan- 
cial conservatism. More than 2,000 miles of lines were 
added to the system between 1918 and 1932, most of it 
in the fast-developing sections of the Southwest. The 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient was acquired in 1929, 
adding a new feeder line to a railway which has been 
most notable for its characteristics as a strong trunk 
line with many strategically-located feeders. Improve- 
ments to the property were made on a system-wide 
scale, including many miles of second main tracks, 
grade reduction, the purchase of modern equipment and 
the construction of new buildings and structures of 
many kinds, so that from a physical and an operating 
standpoint, the Santa Fe would not suffer by compari- 
son with any other railway in the country. 

These improvements have been paid for, as a matter 
of conservative policy, largely out of earnings. The 
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extraordinary earnings of the company have been 
plowed back into the property, making it a larger, bet- 
ter equipped and better maintained railroad with almost 
no increase in its annual interest charges. The divi- 
dend policy of the company, while generous, has been 
conservative. Five per cent dividends have been paid 
annually on the preferred stock, while dividends on 
the common stock were increased from 6 to 7 per cent 
in 1925, raised to 10 per cent by means of a 3 per cent 
extra dividend in 1927, and established at 10 per cent 
regularly in 1928, where they remained through 1931. 

While the Santa Fe, in common with all other rail- 
ways, has suffered severely from the long-continued 
business depression, it has kept its head well above 
water. The net corporate income of the system in 
1932 was $7,545,007, gross revenues having declined 
to $137,205,652, with expenses of $116,856,332 and in- 
terest of $12,804,313. In spite of the low ebb of its 
traffic, Mr. Storey has operated and maintained the 
Santa Fe at a level of efficiency such that it will be im- 
mediately ready to handle and benefit from the recovery 
of traffic in the revival of general business. 


W. B. Storey 


William Benson Storey was born in San Francisco, 
Cal., on November 17, 1857, being graduated from the 
University of California in 1881. Even previous to that 
time he had begun railway service as an axman on the 
Central Pacific (now part of the Southern Pacific) 
during his summer vacations. Subsequent to his gradu- 
ation from the university, he served the Central Pacific 
as a rodman, instrumentman and chainman, his work in 
the engineering department winning him promotion in 
1883 to the position of assistant engineer on construc- 
tion. In 1885, he became a member of an engineering 
firm in San Francisco, returning to the Southern Pacific 
in 1886 as an assistant engineer. For a year, beginning 
in 1894, he served as assistant engineer of the U. S. 
Debris Commission, returning to railroad service in 
1895 as chief engineer and general superintendent of the 
San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley, which line was 
taken over by the Santa Fe. In 1900, he was appointed 
chief engineer of the Eastern Lines of the Santa Fe. 
Promoted to chief engineer of the system in 1906, he 
was three years later appointed vice-president in charge 
of construction. A year later, in 1910, Mr. Storey was 
advanced to the vice-presidency in charge of operation 
and construction, holding this position until 1918 when 
he was named federal manager of the railway for the 
United States Railroad Administration. He was elected 
to the presidency in 1920. 


Samuel T. Bledsoe 


Samuel Thomas Bledsoe was born in Clinton County, 
Ky., on May 12, 1868, and received his education in the 
Southern Normal School and Business College at Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., and at the University of Texas. He 
practiced law at Sherman, Tex., in 1890 and later in the 
same year transferred his practice to Ardmore, Indian 
Territory (now Oklahoma). In 1908, he moved to 
Guthrie, Okla., and in 1911 to Oklahoma City, con- 
tinuing his law practice. His first railroad service began 
in 1895, when he served as local attorney of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe at Ardmore. In 1908, he was 
named solicitor in Oklahoma for the railway, being pro- 
moted to general attorney in 1912. Mr. Bledsoe was 
made assistant general solicitor of the Santa Fe in 1915, 
with headquarters at Chicago, and was promoted to 
general counsel in 1918. His election as chairman of 
the executive committee came in 1930. 
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The Union Pacific in 1932 


HE UNION PACIFIC in 1932 had total income of 
| $36,448,276 before charges, which latter amounted 
to $15,448,276; charges were earned, therefore, 2.3 
times, a most extraordinary record for the times. Pre- 
ferred and common dividends, totaling $19,542,094, were 
paid during the year, the rate on the common stock being 
reduced from 10 per cent annually after the first quarter 
to 6 per cent. Selected revenues and expenses figures, 
comparing 1932 with 1929, are given in Table I. 
It will be noted, while the decline in freight revenues 
was 45.5 per cent, that the fall in passenger receipts was 
much more severe. Total operating revenues fell off 





Table I—Union Pacific System, Revenues and Expenses 
1932 and 1929 Compared 


Per Cent 
+ Increase 
— Decrease 
$171,745,751 -45.5 
26,323,718 -60.4 


1932 1929 


$93,640,661 
10,414,277 


Freight Revemme ..cciccscces 
Passenger Revenue .......... 


Total Operating Revenue..... 114,812,397 217,356,592 —47.2 
Maintenance of Way Expenses 10,240,310 28,246,009 -63.8 
Maintenance of Equipment Ex- 

DONOR 6c xerecavedsiieseneee 19,218,329 38,283,100 49.8 
Transportation Expenses (Rail 

ee ee era are 37,998,312 62,638,350 -39 


a] 
147,026,561 -46.3 
35,829,279 70,330,031 —49. 
10,721,033 11,988,300  -10.6 


Total Operating Expenses.... 3 
1 
6 
(1) 129,996 5,101,268 -102.5 
5 
6 


Net from Railway Operation. . 
State and County Taxes...... 
ee ere 
Net Railway Operating Income 


78,983,117 


18,012,536 45,325,568  -60.3 








Income from Investments..... 18,435,739 21,598,472 —-14. 
Total Income 36,448,276 66,924,041 —45.! 
Fixed Charges : = 15,813,378 17,667,998 -10.: 
Pe SE an viaebciviewanenes 20,634,888 49,256,042 —58.1 
ree (2) 19,542,094 (3) 26,210,884 —25.4 
(1) Credit; (2) 4% on Preferred, 7% on Common; (3) 4% on Pre- 


ferred, 10% on Common. 





by 47.2 per cent and operating expenses were reduced 
almost as much—46.3 per cent. Transportation ex- 
penses were reduced almost 40 per cent, but, naturally, 
the ratio of the decrease in the maintenance department 
was greater. Federal taxation, due to an adjustment. 
showed a small credit. 

The financial strength of the Union Pacific has long 
been recognized. Indeed it has been referred to as not 
only a railroad but an investment trust as well. Its totai 





Table I1l—Union Pacific System, Selected Operating Statistics, 
1932 and 1929 Compared 


Per Cent 

+ Increase 

1932 1929 — Decrease 
Mretght Train Wades. «04 6ccc cee cece 15,817,924 22,629,197. -30.1 
Freight Locomotive Miles........... 18,068,421 26,549,944 —32.0 

Ton-Miles Revenue Freight (thou- 

ais caller cractyral ga arava ads ae 7,982,255 14,430,923 —44.7 
Average Haul (miles). ....-.00:s:. 409 398 +2.8 
Average Revenue per Ton-Mile (cents) 1.158 1.172 —1.2 
Average Net Tons per Train........ 609 752 -19.0 
Percentage Loaded to Total Car-Miles 61.66 65.33 —5.6 


Revenue Passengers Carried One Mile 431,062,420 894,452,892 -—51.8 
Average Revenue per Passenger-Mile 


| ee ee eee 2.381 2.895 -17.8 
Average Passengers per Train....... 34.55 47.76 -21.4 
Average Passengers per Car Mile.... 6.52 8.94 -27.1 
Average Miles per Hour, Freight 

WOE, nb ¢ dct daewennegnceseeuss 20.2 17.3 +16.8 
Net Ton-Miles per Train-Hour*..... 13,533 13,747 -1.6 
Lb. Coal per 1000 Gross Ton-Miles* 112 109 +2.8 


* Union Pacific R. R. Only. 





investments. in road and equipment at the end of 1932 
totaled, in round numbers, 880 millions of dollars, while 
its investments in other and affiliated companies brought 
the total of investments up to, approximately, 113% 
millions. Net railway operating income in 1932 totaled 
slightly more than 18 millions which alone was more than 
sufficient to pay fixed charges, but the company had an 
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additional income of almost 181% millions from invest- 
ments. The corporate surplus at the end of the year 
totaled approximately 326 millions, exceeding the par 
value of outstanding stock by about five million dollars. 

Of the income from investments in 1932, dividends 
accounted for approximately 12 millions and interest for 
5.5 millions. The principal source of the dividend in- 
come was the Pacific Fruit Express, of the capital stock 
of which the Union Pacific owns 120,000 shares, which 
yielded it 10.1 millions in dividends. The principal 
change in the company’s investments during the year was 
the sale of 67,152 shares of New York Central capita! 
stock (par $100) and the purchase of 100,000 shares of 
Pennsylvania stock (par $50). 

In Table II are shown comparisons of selected op- 
erating statistics for 1932 and 1929. The decline in the 
average train load, to be expected with such a severe 
loss of business, will be noted. Net ton-miles per train- 
hour, however, receded but slightly due to an increase 
in average train speed from 17.3 to 20.2 miles per hour. 
This greater speed and the decline in the size of trains 
will account for the fractional increase in fuel consump- 
tion per 1000 gross ton-miles. The falling off in pas- 
senger business in spite of a material reduction in the 
average rate and the low volume to which average pas- 
sengers per car has fallen are arresting in their severity. 
The management is meeting this situation firmly, how- 
ever, and reduced passenger train mileage by 33 per cent 
and rail motor car mileage by 23 per cent under the 
totals for 1929. 

The company expended approximately 31% millions on 
additions and betterments during the year, the largest 
single item being for line and grade revision, 1% mil- 
lions. The largest project of this character was a 7.5- 
mile cut-off built to avoid operation through the streets 
of Long Beach, Cal. A train dispatching telephone cir- 
cuit was installed on the engine district between Junction 
Cty, Kan., and Ellis and 18 dining cars were air-con- 
ditioned. 

The Union Pacific, due to its extremely conservative 
capitalization, its favorable operating conditions and the 
vigilance of its management, quite apparently was out- 
standingly successful in weathering 1932, and any 
brightening in the economic skies will quickly be reflected 
in its operating results. 


Transportation Yet to Come 


R. JULIUS H. PARMELEE, director of the 
D Bureau of Railway Economics, addressed the 

Pittsburgh Railway Club on April 27 on the sub- 
ject “Whither In Transportation”, discussing it under 
the heads of “transportation past’’, “transportation pres- 
ent”, and as a dream of “transportation yet to come”. 
Following his review of past developments and the 
present situation Dr. Parmelee’s vision of 1933 and 
future years as seen looking backward from 1950 was in 
part as follows: 

I dreamed another dream, in which the future of 
American transportation seemed to unroll before my 
eves. In fact, I was in the year 1950, and was looking 
hack at the panorama of events from 1933 to that date. 

Let us review this panorama together. Remember 
that we are now looking back to 1933. So looking back, 
it was manifest that the most hopeful element in that 
vear was the intelligent and sympathetic interest the 
American people were beginning to give to transporta- 
tion and its future. This attention to transport matters 
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was founded on the realization that the public interest 
and the interest of railway transport were one and in- 
separable, and that what affected one adversely was a 
serious blow at the other. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission had sensed this 
hopeful change in the state of the public mind when they 
said in their annual report for 1932: 

“More or less aimless concern over the future of the railroads 
is rapidly being replaced by intensive study directed toward ways 
and means of improving the situation.” 

Again, the public in 1933 was comforting itself with 
the thought that the United States had passed through 
several depressions in its history, and had always 
emerged stronger in every way than before. The pes- 
simistis scoffed at this notion, just as the optimists in 
early 1929 ridiculed the idea that prosperity might not 
continue in an ever upward spiral. Both groups were of 
course wrong, the optimists of 1929 and the pessimists 
of 1933. But the pessimism continued nevertheless. 

Other hopeful signs were the transportation studies 
made in that year by the National Transportation Com- 
mittee, by the Joint Committee of Railroads and High- 
way Users, and by government officials and advisers. 
Their effort was not only to find a way out for the rail- 
ways, but to effect such a coordination of the several 
transport agencies as to preserve their best features and 
at the same time promote the public interest. While 
some of the recommendations resulting from these 
studies were not and could not be adopted, they supplied 
food for thought, and undoubtedly aided in the effort 
to work out practical solutions. 

Among other things, the American people in 1933 
were beginning to realize that the effort to restrict pro- 
duction, especially in the case of farm commodities, was 
an approach from the wrong end. Rather was it the 
solution to increase the effective demand for goods the 
world over, and so absorb the growing production. 
While some nations, like the American, were over- 
stocked with food, raw materials, and manufactured 
products, other nations, like the Chinese, were under- 
nourished and poorly supplied with the comforts of 
living. In coming to this realization, the minds of 
thoughtful people in 1933 were greatly impressed by 
this sentence from a popular book by a popular author, 
where he said: 

“The limiting of production was a device so pathetic that 


future generations were to look back on it as the last resource 
of men who were scarcely sane.” 


This realization spread to other nations, and led 
eventually to a series of agreements among the nations, 
whereby they all produced more goods than they them- 
selves needed, and traded the surplus to other nations in 
exchange for their surplus. Many adjustments and 
mutual concessions among the nations of the world were 
necessary, trade and finance barriers were lowered or 
abolished, but when all this had been done, it was sur- 
prising how quickly the supposedly insuperable economic 
difficulties of the world faded away. No longer was 
overproduction a scourge, but a blessing, which gave 
every worker a job, higher wages and purchasing power, 
and raised standards of living in all countries. In fact, 
the word “overproduction” no longer applied, because 
supply and demand moved into balance, and the night- 
mare of surplus stocks largely disappeared. 

Transportation agencies shared, of course, in this 
movement. Instead of transport finding itself with an 
excess of facilities, as in 1933, the rise in economic ac- 
tivity set locomotive wheels to turning, and many of the 
difficulties encountered by the railways during the de- 
pression automatically disappeared. The railways’ slogan 
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of 1933, “All we need is traffic”, was abundantly justi- 
fied by subsequent events. 

But before this happy solution of the world’s troubles 
was fully worked out, certain transition measures were 
adopted by the United States in 1933 and 1934. The 
much-discussed creation of the post of Federal Coordina- 
tor for the railway industry brought improvement in 
railway performance, but it was notable that the im- 
provement was made largely by the railways themselves. 
The impetus supplied by the coordinator legislation, 
together with the relaxation of certain restrictive legis- 
lation that had therefore held them back from well de- 
fined forward steps, led to cooperative progress along 
lines not previously possible. These restrictions were 
the result of anti-trust laws, state regulation, accounting 
rules, and charter and legislative provisions. All this 
proved what had long been contended, that the railway 
industry needed not so much additional control and regi- 
mentation, but freedom to work out its salvation accord- 
ing to the best judgment of its own leaders. 

Several impractical provisions of regulatory law, such 
as the recapture clause of the Transportation Act of 
1920, were repealed outright. Other provisions were 
modernized and modified, in sympathy with the newly 
developing idea that economic barriers should be lowered 
rather than raised. 

At the same time, other agencies of transport were 
subjected to Federal regulation, so as to place all agencies 
on an equal competitive basis. This led to greater co- 
ordination among the several agencies than had formerly 
been possible. So was another forward step taken, 
which everyone had known for years should be taken, 
but which no one knew how to effectuate. Another of 
those things that, when once accomplished, we wonder 
why it had not been done years before. Paraphrasing 
a pungent sentence from Dickens, the nation, having ef- 
fected logical reforms in transport legislation, “was in 
a state of perpetual astonishment at finding itself so 
reasonable.” 

With all these changes, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was retained as the central unit of Federal regu- 
lation. Its functions were limited in some directions 
and extended in others, but the chief purpose of the new 
legislation was to relieve the Commission of many petty 
details of responsibility, and to concentrate its energies 
on those broader aspects of regulation which related 
themselves to public policy: development of the several 
types of transportation, rates and costs, finances, 
efficiency in service, and the like. 

In closing, I take considerable satisfaction in calling to 
your attention the fact that although a statistician, I have 
quoted you no transportation statistics in this review of 
transportation past and present; and that although an 
economist, I have not once used those two favorite words 
of modern economists: “railway problem”. 

May I quote as my final word these recent words of 
Bruce Barton : 


“All the pioneers, all the explorers and leaders and builders 
have gone out not knowing whither they went. It isn’t necessary 
to know the end. If the whole path ahead were clear, there 
would be no adventure.” 


Gentlemen, we are on our way to important develop- 
ments and changes in transportation. We know not 
exactly how or whither we go, but that is less important 
than our readiness to adapt ourselves to the future, 
come what may. Let us believe that we shall emerge, 
and soon, from the throes of depression, and that under 
such conditions we shall again need our railways and 
other transport agencies, to carry on in future, as in the 
past, for the welfare of our nation. 


May 6, 1933 


Communications ..-e 


Are Smaller 
Systems More Efficient? 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
To THE EprtTor: 


You publish stories of the things done by the large railroads. 
Maybe the little fellow has the real answer as to how to manage 
into the black. The attached list* of 17 roads may contain the 
making of a real story. 10,000 miles of line under the present 
conditions have operating ratios under 60 and 11 under 55. You 
might build a real story out of the answer to the question, 
“Why eel 

Ws. S. Gates, Jr. 


*The list of roads with operating ratios under 60 which Mr. 


Gates enclosed, reads as follows: 
RAILROADS WITH’ OPERATING RaTtIo UNpeER 60 





Oper. Oper. 

Ratio Ratio 

1933, 1933, 

Ist 2 1st 2 

Miles mos. Miles mos. 

Bangor & Aroostook... 619 51.0 Florida East Coast.... 839 59.4 


Cambria & Indiana.... 37 59.1 a Oklahoma & 


Coenen & Geee...00888 TF _ SOE derexecisenenene 326 51.2 
Chicago River & In- Midland Valley ...... 363 53.6 

SE ree 20 49.1 Monongahela ......... 177 42.6 
Clinchfield R. R....... 309 54.7 New Orleans Terminal 20 34.3 
Denver & Salt Lake... 232 57.6 New York Connecting. 20 19.0 


Detroit & Toledo Shore 
eer 50 41.8 


WE baacecanceccaaen 472 59.3 


Norfolk & Western....2233 58.7 
aay Mik 6253.2 
WEED eacucdcgesan 608 48.4 


To Increase Passenger Receipts 


Hotitywoop, Ca tir. 
To THE EpITor: 


Luxury, perhaps the most striking feature in the American 
passenger train, provides carpeted aisles, soft seats, in some cases 
adjustable back and foot rests, ice water, hot water and scented 
soap. Each passenger, willy-nilly, has to pay for these extrava- 
gant indulgences on the part of the carrier, while at home his 
carpets and chairs may not be as nice, and he rides downtown in 
the trolley car. The depression has accustomed him to simple 
things. He cannot afford style. 

Classification of passenger accommodations if we except the 
Pullmans is extremely rare, almost unknown, in America. The 
middle class and the soiled farm hand ride in the same luxurious 
day coaches—although some of them prefer to ride more cheaply. 
And the motor-busses and transcontinental limousines beckon to 
them, speaking of the money to be saved. 

In Europe, none but dignitaries and rich Americans ride first- 
class. In England, most people ride third. In Germany, laborers 
and not a few students ride fourth. No stigma is attached to 
riding less than first or second. Nor is there inconvenience in 
the hour of departure. For the cheaper-class car moves not only 
in all ordinary trains, but also in the fast ones, the “rapides.” 

Our “Dollar Days” and “Cent a Mile Days” and sporadic cheap 
excursions are not enough. People cannot wait for these bar- 
gains. What is needed is a definitely cheaper transportation 
good any day on any train, even the fast ones. Because the fare 
is less, the comforts provided would have to be of definitely less 
value than in the standard coaches. The cars might be much 
lighter. Or the older steel cars might be reconditioned to elim- 
inate aisle strips, double windows, and enclosed wash basins. 
The seats could be set closer together. In France, the back- 
rests are wood slats, the seats thinly upholstered without springs. 
One such car could be hauled advantageously even in our best 
trains. 

H. Knauer. 





Governor LEHMAN, oF NEw York, has approved the Mc- 
Namara bill as chapter 311 laws of 1933 amending the insur- 
ance law so as to permit a ticket or baggage agent of a railroad 
company to sell baggage or accident insurance without taking 4 
written examination for agent’s certificate of authority. 
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Canadian Railway Bill 
Moves Slowly in House 


Slight amendments are conceded by 
the Government—Acrimonious 
debate on side issues 
Because of persistent criticism, though 
not actual opposition, from the Liberals 
the Bennett Ministry in Canada shows signs 
of exhausted patience in dealing with the 
railway legislation passed by the Senate 
and now before the House of Commons. 
Over a period of three weeks the bill has 
been before the House on several days with 


‘long interruptions and the net result so far 


is the passage of three or four unimportant 
clauses. 

Late last week Hon. Robert J. Manion, 
Minister of Railways, moved an amend- 
ment, to take the form of part four of the 
measure, doubly ensuring Parliament and 
people against any amalgamation of the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National, 
and he also moved the amendment provid- 
ing that there should be no abandonment 
of mileage on the part of either road, in 
the efforts for economy, achieved either 
jointly or separately, without the approval 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 

Much of the last week’s debate was 
occupied with more and insistent pleas 
from Labor’s spokesmen in the House, not- 
ably Hon. Peter Heenan, former Minister 
of Labor, and A. A. Heaps (Winnipeg) for 
some provision in the legislation for com- 
pensation to those railway employees de- 
prived of their jobs because of the economy 
moves. Dr. Manion told them flatly that 
while the Government would do all it 
could to protect the interests of the em- 
ployees there could be no consideration of 
a proposal to single out one class of labor 
at this time for unemployment insurance 
at the expense of others. 

Labor members also expressed distrust 
of the plan for pooling train services 
between Montreal and Toronto and Ottawa 
and Toronto. They feared that the Cana- 
dian National might get the worst of this 
deal. Dr. Manion thought the interests of 
the publicly-owned road were well pro- 
tected and as to the future, with that road 
under the goverance of a board of trustees, 
Parliament could dismiss the chairman if 
he should betray his trust. 

Dr. Manion and Rt. Hon. Mackenzie 
King, Liberal leader, came to close grips 
during debate of a slight amendment 
moved by the Minister of Railways relat- 
ing to the proposed trustees. Dr. Manion 
did not want prominent business men who 
were directors of various concerns de- 
barred from appointment as trustees of the 
C.N. R. He reminded the House that the 
C. P. R. named men directors of that road 


who were able to swing considerable traffic 
to the road. Mr. King opposed the idea 
of men of large commercial or financial 
control retaining their connections when 
appointed to the C. N. R. board of trus- 
tees and denounced the system of interlock- 
ing directors. 

Dr Manion remarked that President 
E. W. Beatty of the C. P. R. was able to 
be a director of the Bank of Montreal 
without having his interests in the direc- 
tion of the C. P. R. injured. It did not, 
he added, prevent Sir Henry Thornton 
from being a director of the Royal Bank 
of Canada. 

Mr. King then threw a bomb in the camp. 
“Sir Henry Thornton,” he said, “is not 
here to speak for himself. I was told by 
Sir Henry Thornton that word had been 
sent to him that he was to resign his 
position with the Royal bank at the instance 
of this government.” 

“T can tell the right hon. gentleman,” 
replied Dr. Manion, “that no such word 
was ever sent to Sir Henry Thornton by 
this government or by any member of this 
government.” 

“My hon. friend,” said Mr. Mackenzie 
King, “speaks as if he knew what the 
Prime Minister may have said as well as 
himself, but I say that Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton said to me personally that word had 
been sent that he was to resign from the 
board of directors of the Royal bank be- 
cause he was president of the Canadian 
National, and that the two positions were 
not compatible. He thought it was an 
extraordinary action on the part of the 
government to take. Word was sent to 
him from the Royal bank to resign, and 
he did resign. If it were thought necessary 
by the government of the day through the 
Royal Bank of Canada to tell Sir Henry 
Thornton as president that he was to re- 
sign from that directorate, the same 
argument applies to anyone who is to be 
appointed as trustee and chairman of the 
Canadian National with respect to his con- 
tinuing to hold other directorshigs.” 

“The Royal Bank may have asked him to 
resign,” Dr. Manion replied, “I know noth- 
ing about that.” 

“Sir Henry Thornton told me, not once 
but many times,” said Dr. Manion, “that 
he was forced by the right hon. gentleman 
to spend the money of this country on all 
kinds of expenditures for this railway that 
he personally did not feel it was wise for 
the Canadian National to expend.” 

“IT think my word is as good as my hon. 
friend’s,” Mr. Mackenzie King replied, “and 
I venture to say that Sir Henry Thornton 
never said such a thing to him in his life, 
never used the expression about being 
forced to do anything by the Government, 
and I say more, that all the time he was 

(Continued on page 679) 
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Appropriation Cuts Will 
Curtail |. C. C. Activity 


Reduced allowance will also bring 
dismissals as well as further 
administrative furloughs 


Appropriations amounting to $5,040,000 
for the work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the fiscal year 1934, as 
compared with $7,148,560 appropriated for 
1933, are proposed by the House appropria- 
tions committee in its report on the inde- 
pendent offices bill submitted to the House 
on May 2. This is the amount recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget in 
place of the $7,137,639 provided in the 
bill which was passed by Congress at the 
last session but was vetoed by President 
Hoover. According to the committee re- 
port the reduction will be accomplished 
to a degree through the additional salary 
cuts recently’ effected throughout the gov- 
ernment service “but the major portion of 
the reduction will require administrative 
furloughs, dismissals, and a general cur- 
tailment of all activities.” 

“The principal reductions apply to the 
appropriation out of which the expense of 
hearing rate cases are defrayed and that 
for the valuation of the property of the 
carriers. The former appropriation has 
been reduced from $2,692,313 (the item 
for salaries and expenses, which was §2,- 
600,000 for 1933) to $2,250,000 or $442,313. 
The present practice of holding hearings in 
Washington instead of in the field will be 
continued on a more extensive scale to en- 
able the commission to live within its 
reduced appropriation for this activity. 
The bill includes $1,000,000 for valuation 
work, as compared with $2,313,542 carried 
for this purpose in the bill that failed 
($2,750,000 for 1933). The amount rec- 
ommended is a reduction of 56.7 per cent 
under the appropriation carried in the bill 
that failed and of 63.6 per cent under the 
appropriation for the current fiscal year. 
The reduction indicated will necessitate a 
drastic reorganization of the work.” 

The report proposes $750,000 for regu- 
lating accounts, as compared with $683,560 
appropriated for 1933 and $992,267 in the 
bill that failed. A very drastic reduction 
in this item was made last year as com- 
pared with the 1932 appropriation of $1,- 
504,420. The bill also includes $445,000 for 
safety, $35,000 for signal safety systems, 
$435,000 for locomotive safety inspection, 
and $125,000 for printing and binding. 

The bill has apparently been prepared 
independently of consideration of the pro- 
posed plan for transferring many of the 
commission’s bureaus to the Department 
of Commerce, under which, it is reported, 

(Cont*nued on page 678) 
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Relief Plan Should Include 
Crossing Elimination W ork 


A. J. County also suggests aid to the 
unemployed through new 
R. F. C. railway loans 


Use of unemployment relief funds for 
the elimination of grade crossings, new 
20-year R. F. C. loans to railroads for im- 
provements and an extension of the term 
and a reduction in interest on present R. 
F. C. rail loans were suggested as measures 
for unemployment relief by A. J. County, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania, at a 
meeting held under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in New 
York on April 27. Mr. County emphasized 
the fact that his statement was not made 
for the Pennsylvania; it was, he said, his 
personal contribution to the discussion of 
unemployment, “the greatest chasm that 
must be bridged before national confidence 
and credit can be restored.” 

Calling attention to the fact that the rail- 
roads are among the greatest employers of 
labor, the largest purchasers and consumers 
of supplies, and among the largest tax- 
payers, Mr. County assured the gathering 
that the carriers “undoubtedly can and will 
do their part.” 

In discussing his first recommendation— 
that unemployment relief funds be used 
for grade crossing elimination work—Mr. 
County outlined the growth of highway 
transport and suggested that, while the in- 
creased use of motor vehicles has undoubt- 
edly added to comfort and convenience, 
it has certainly not added “to the safety 
of the nation.” He conceded that motor 
vehicles are here to stay and continued to 
point out that “all the railroads have sug- 
gested is that the welfare and safety of 
the nation require that proper regulatory 
measures should be established to fit the 
motor traffic into the national transportation 
field.” 

Continuing, Mr. County expressed his be- 
lief that little more new highway mileage 
is needed now but that the present unem- 
ployment emergency funds could be put 
to good use in improving the safety of 
existing highways. Thus his suggestion 
that “the unemployment relief granted to 
the states should include money for the 
elimination of grade crossings, and recon- 
struction of existing bridges or grade 
separation structures where necessary to 
meet new traffic conditions.” He further 
suggested that on important bridges and 
tunnels a small toll might be charged as a 
sinking fund to retire the cost or for future 
replacements and improvements. 

Mr. County’s second suggestion,—new 
20-year R. F. C. loans to railroads—he said, 
would “give the railroads a chance to aid 
the present situation, and enable them in 
more prosperous times to finance these 
loans and pay off the government.” He 
would fix the interest rate on such loans 
at about four per cent and eliminate or 
greatly liberalize R. F. C. collateral re- 
quirements. 

As for his third suggestion—that the 
term of present R. F. C. railway loans be 
extended to 20 years—Mr. County argued 
that its adoption would strengthen the pres- 
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ent railroad situation. He would also re- 
duce to four per cent the interest on such 
loans and relax collateral requirements. 
It should be conceded now that the govern- 
ment cannot expect these loans to be paid 
entirely in three years, Mr. County con- 
tinued, but he did not believe that the gov- 
ernment would incurr any ultimate loss on 
its advances to railways. 


New Pullman Sleeper 


Peter Parke, chief engineer of the Pull- 
man Company, will present a paper on the 
new aluminum Pullman sleeping car at the 
meeting of the New York Railroad Club 
on Friday evening, May 19. This car is 
to be exhibited at the Century of Progress 
Exposition at Chicago. 


Western Railway Club Annual Dinner 


The forty-ninth annual dinner and meet- 
ing of: the Western Railway Club will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on May 15. Harry A. 
Wheeler, president of the Railway Business 
Association, Chicago, will speak on the 
“Regulation of Transportation in the Light 
of 1933 Developments”. 


Missouri Pacific Salaries Reduced 


Reductions in salaries of officers of the 
Missouri Pacific, ranging from 40 to 50 
per cent, were ordered by Federal Judge 
C. B. Faris in the federal court at St. 
Louis, Mo., acting on the debtor’s petition 
filed under the terms of the amended bank- 
ruptcy law. The order provides for a cut 
of 50 per cent in the president’s salary 
and 40 to 45 per cent in the salaries of 
other officers. 


Southern Authorized to Reduce Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a fourth-section relief order 
authorizing the Southern to establish coach 
fares at the rate of 1% cents a mile for 
an experimental period ending October 1 
between Washington, D. C., and Harrison- 
burg, Va., between Danville and Norfolk, 
Va., and between Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Bristol. It has also authorized the New 
Orleans & Northeastern to establish similar 
fares between New Orleans, La., and Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. An earlier application cov- 
ering a wider territory was denied by the 
commission, 


Wage Statistics for February 


Class I railways, excluding switching 
and terminal companies, reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a total 
of 941,544 employees as of the middle of 
February. This was a decrease of 4,461 
under the number reported by the same 
roads for January as the net result of an 
increase of 6,177 in train and engine serv- 
ice and a decline in the maintenance and 
clerical groups. The number was 12.47 
per cent under that for the same month of 
1932. The total compensation for the 
month was $106,838,999. In connec‘ion 
with the number given as of the middle of 
the month the commission’s statement 
noted that 1,068,621 employees were re- 
ported as having received some pay during 
the month either for full time or part 
time. 
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Motor Carrier Regulatory 
Law Enacted in Oregon 


Provides for comprehensive control 
of both common and contract 
carriers on the highway 


Comprehensive regulations for intra- 
state common and contract carrier motor 
vehicles and some measure of control over 
interstate and private carriers on the 
highway are provided in the “Motor 
Transportation Act” recently enacted in 
Oregon. The new law, which becomes 
effective July 1, invests the Oregon com- 
missioner of public utilities with powers 
to grant or refuse permits to highway 
carriers of various types and to regulate 
highway transportation rates and _ serv- 
ices; it also fixes fees which the various 
classes of carriers will henceforth be re- 
quired to pay for the privilege of using 
the public highways of Oregon. 

The act groups highway carriers into 
four classes as follows: Common car- 
riers, contract carriers, private carriers. 
and special carriers. Except for motor 
vehicles specifically exempted all of the 
foregoing are required to obtain permits 
although conditions governing the grant- 
ing of such permits vary. Among the 
motor vehicles specifically exempted from 
the provisions of the act are those oper- 
ated wholly within an incorporated city or 
town or within three miles thereof; school 
buses; vehicles used exclusively in rural 
mail services; farm vehicles used ex- 
clusively by the owner to transport farm 
products to processing plants, shipping 
points or markets and farm vehicles of 
not more than 1% tons capacity when 
used infrequently to transport for a 
nominal consideration the products of a 
neighboring farm; vehicles owned by 
creamery companies used exclusively in 
picking up and transporting dairy prod- 
ucts from farms to the creameries (this 
exemption does not apply if a transport 
charge is absorbed in any other payment 
which the farmer may make to the cream- 
ery operating the trucks); vehicles used 
exclusively for towing, wrecking, etc. 

With these preliminary definitions and 
stipulations out of the way the act makes 
the now-customary declaration of policy 
to the effect that regulation of highway 
transport is required “to the end that the 
highways may be rendered safer for the 
use of the general public . . . that the va- 
rious transportation agencies of the state 
may be adjusted and correlated so that 
public highways may serve the best inter- 
ests of the general public.” 

With respect to highway common car- 
riers the commissioner of public utilities 
is given authority to fix rates, classifica- 
tions and practices; prescribe accounting 
regulations and forms; require financial 
and statistical reports; pass upon the ade- 
quacy of service and facilities. and 11x 
schedules and routes so as “to prevent 
unnecessary duplication by common car- 
riers of the transportation services at- 
forded by other common carriers, or by 
contract carriers;” and prescribe safety 
regulations. 

Also, it is stipulated that all rates must 
he just and reasonable and non-discrim- 
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CUT YOUR COST OF PRODUCING 
TON MILES! 
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uper-Power Locomotives are the production 
machines of the transportation industry. Just as the 
manufacturer eagerly grasps an opportunity to cut 
production costs with new machines, so too the 
progressive railroads are taking advantage of the 
economies of Super-Power Locomotives to. reduce 
the cost of transportation. « The greater economy 
of Super-Power justifies its purchase — regardless 


of whether traffic is light or heavy. 
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natory and the commissioner is specifi- 
cally directed to check “the records of 
carriers for the purpose of discovering all 
discriminations and rebates.” Freight car- 
riers filing “anywhere-for-hire at any 
time” schedules of rates are required to 
name in such tariffs a rate per mile for 
the haul plus a rate per hour for loading 
and unloading. Operators of charter 
buses are required to publish hourly or 
mileage rates for each vehicle assigned to 
such services. Furthermore, the com- 
missioner is empowered to reject such of 
these hourly or mileage schedules as will 
in his opinion impair the ability of other 
carriers to serve the public and no com- 
mon carrier is to be permitted “to restrict 
its services to paying schedules or high 
class commodities with a low rate in com- 
petition with a common carrier giving 
complete service.” 

With the stipulation that “he shall not 
require contract carriers to be or be- 
come common carriers” the commissioner 
is invested with power to fix the rates 
of contract carriers; to prescribe for them 
accounting rules and forms and require 
financial and statistical reports; and to 
promulgate safety regulations in connec- 
tion with their operations. Contract car- 
riers are forbidden to cause any undue 
discriminations and each such carrier is 
required to file for approval by the com- 
missioner copies of all contracts showing 
rates, fares, charges and practices. 

The hours of service section permits 
the commissioner to prescribe the limit of 
hours which a driver may be permitted to 
work but fixes a maximum at 12 con- 
secutive hours or 12 hours in any 24-hour 
period. , 

All non-exempt carriers, as stated at 
the outset, must obtain permits, but the 
commissioner is directed to grant per- 
mits to interstate operators as a matter 
of course provided they comply with in- 
surance and indemnity bond provisions 
and pay mileage fees. 

All applications for regular permits 
must be accompanied by payment of a fil- 
ing fee of $5 for each vehicle proposed 
to be used and the same fee must be paid 
annually thereafter. For temporary per- 
mits a fee of $1 is to be charged. Prior- 
ity in the issuance of permits is to be 
given carriers in operation through 1932 
and up to the time of the law’s passage. 

Special carriers are defined under the 
act as those “engaged in the transporta- 
tion of logs, piling, poles or rough tim- 
ber, . . . from point of origin to mill, 
retail yard, point of consumption or rail- 
way shipping point.” Permits granted 
to these will be issued only after con- 
sultation with state or county highway 
authorities; such permits will be tempo- 
rary and will be revokable if highway of- 
ficials find such action desirable in order 
to preserve the highways. Private car- 
riers will be granted permits upon appli- 
cation provided their operations “will not 
be attended with substantial damage to 
the highways or dangers to the users 
thereof or to adjacent property or facil- 
ities, or to the public.” 

Fees for the use of the highway are 
fixed for common and contract carriers 
at one mill per gross ton-mile; private 
carriers, % mill per gross ton-mile. At 
their own option contract carriers may 
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pay six per cent of gross receipts in lieu 
of these mileage fees. Certain deposits 
with the commissioner are required to 
insure payment of fees. 

Other provisions relate to indemnity 
and insurance bonds, penalties for viola- 
tions, regulations governing free trans- 
portation and a “saving clause” stating 
that if any section be found unconsti- 
tutional such judgment will not affect 
other sections. 


Rivers and Harbors Bill Introduced 


Chairman Mansfield of the House com- 
mittee on rivers and harbors on May 1 
introduced in the House an omnibus bill 
to authorize expenditures totalling $98,- 
750,000 for construction, repair and preser- 
vation of river and harbor improvements 
on 130 projects. He said the purpose was 
to prepare to fit this work in with the 
President’s expected program of public 
works on which a tentative bill has been 
prepared. 


Club Meetings 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis (Mo.) 
held its annual meeting at the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, on April 25. Alex M. 
Field, traffic manager of the Wrought Iron 
Range Company, St. Louis, was elected 
president for the ensuing year. Vice-presi- 
dents elected were J. E. Hundley, Wabash; 
F. P. Zimmerman, Western Cartridge 
Company; R. C. Trovillion, M.-K.-T.; 
W. C. Bergmann, National Carloading 
Company, and D. A. Noonan. 

The Western Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, on Monday, May 15, at 6:30 p.m. 
This will be the annual dinner. Harry A. 
Wheeler, president of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association, will speak on regulation 
of transportation in the light of 1933 de- 
velopments. 


Board Recommends Further 10 Per 
Cent Cut in Canada 


Reduction of 20 per cent from the basic 
rates (10 per cent in addition to that 
already in effect) has been recommended 
in a majority report of the board of con- 
ciliation appointed to deal with the wage 
dispute between the Canadian National and 


Canadian Pacific and their enginemen, 
 traifimen and telegraphers: 


The present ten per cent decrease from 
the basic rates agreed upon between the 
parties in 1928 and 1929 has been in opera- 
tion since December 1, 1931. 

The majority report was signed by Jus- 
tice G. F. Gibsone, of the Quebec Superior 
Court, chairman, and Geo. C. McDonald, 
Montreal, who represented the railways on 
the board. W. F. O’Connor, Toronto, 
third member of the board, nominee of the 
unions, dissented. 

The diminution is meant to be effective 
only while the depression lasts. Employees 
of C. P. R., the subsidiaries—Dominion At- 
lantic, Northern Alberta and Esquimalt & 
Nanaimo—are included in the cut. 


Loans By Railroad Credit Corporation 


Loans by The Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion, either actually made or authorized to 
be made, up to April 30, to railroads to 
meet their fixed interest obligations totaled 
$67,308,868, according to the monthly re- 
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port of the Credit Corporation filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
a letter addressed to chief executives of 
participating carriers, accompanying the re- 
port, E. G. Buckland, president of the 
corporation, stated that as of April 30 the 
corporation had received, in cash, emer- 
gency revenues and interest aggregating 
$69,326,142. After payment of $183,784 
administrative expenses there remained 
available for the purposes of the plan a 
net of $69,142,358. This amount is repre- 
sented by outstanding loans totalling $61,- 
518,207 and a reserve fund of $4,343,536 to 
meet requirements for tax refunds as pro- 
vided by the plan. The remainder, or $3,- 
280,615, is the working balance, which with 
the revenues due in May, is available te 
take up the loan commitments of $4,492,000. 


S. C. Limits Trucks to Ten Tons, 
Load Included 


The South Carolina Legislature has 
passed, and the Governor has approved, a 
bill restricting the weights and dimensions 
of motor trucks in the interest of economy 
in highway construction and maintenance 
costs and to promote the safety of the 
traveling public. Full trailers are pro- 
hibited entirely, and a tractor with a semi- 
trailer or a single truck is limited to a 
maximum gross weight with load of 20,000 
'b., to a width of 90 in., a length of 35 it. 
and a height of 12% ft. 

Vehicles of greater dimensions may be 
operated for the conveyance of unusual 
loads only by securing a special permit for 
each trip. The restrictions do not apply 
to vehicles owned by any governmental 
agency nor to farm machinery, such as 
threshing machines. They also do not 
apply to telephone, telegraph or power con- 
struction materials moving by road. The 
restrictions will not become effective for 
vehicles now registered until December 31, 
1934. Penalty for violation is a fine of 
not more than $50 or imprisonment for not 
more than 30 days. 


R. F. C. Loans To Railroads 


A total of 116 loans, aggregating $365,- 
782,843, had been authorized by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 65 
railroads up to April 22, according to 4a 
report of the corporation made public on 
April 28. Of this amount $264,740 had 
been cancelled or withdrawn, $29,708,530 
remained at the disposal of borrowers, and 
$335,809,572 had been disbursed to the rail- 
roads, of which $20,278,173 had been re- 
paid. While previous reports have indi- 
cated that no loans had been authorized 
this year to railroads to which loans had 
not been made last year, this report shows 
that new loans had been made since the 
report as of March 21 to three roads, the 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson, $1,061,- 
000, the Meridian & Bigbee River, $600,- 
000, and the Texas & Pacific, $700,000. Ad- 
ditional loans had also been authorized to 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western. The 
corporation has also adopted a new policy 
of announcing railroad loans as they are 
authorized and on April 27 stated that 
$7,000,000 had been approved for the New 
York Central, $2,500,000 for the Illinois 
Central, $1,226,000 for the receivers of the 
Wabash, and $1,500,000 for the Baltimore 
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EVERY KNOCK 


is a boost towards the shop 








Pounding brasses soon have a locomotive in such condition that 


money must be spent to make it fit to run again. 

How to avoid spending this money is your problem. 

Keep out slack and you keep out pounds. But if you try to prevent 
slack by setting up wedges by hand tight enough to avoid slack, they 
will stick as they expand at running temperatures. 

To keep wedges in constant adjustment and avoid slack regardless of 
operating conditions, apply Franklin Automatic Adjustable Wedges. 


They adjust wedges automatically with every revolution of the driver 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SuPPLY COR ve 


and keep down maintenance. 
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& Ohio. These are in addition to amounts 
previously authorized and had been ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Cab Signals Authorized on the Reading 
and the Central of N. J. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 6, in an order issued on April 19, 
has authorized the Reading to discontinue 
the use of automatic train control, and to 
use cab signals in lieu thereof. The Union 
automatic stop with speed control features 
has been in use on this company’s line 
between Camden, N. J. and Atlantic City, 
55 miles, double track, since December a 
1924, with 53 locomotives equipped; and 
the continuous induction type, one-speed 
coder system, with four-indication color- 
light cab signals, has been in use on the 
line between Jenkintown, Pa., and Bethle- 
hem, 46 miles, since May, 1928, with 80 
locomotives equipped. On the Atlantic 
City line the average number of passenger 
trains operated daily has been from 40 to 
77, the higher figure being the record for 
July and August; and the total number of 
freight trains on this line is 7 or 8 a day. 
On the Bethlehem branch the average num- 
ber of passenger trains per day varies in a 
year from 19 to 27; and in addition the 
company has voluntarily introduced the 
system, with cab signals only, on multiple- 
unit trains run over this division, which 
average from 95 to 99 daily in different 
months. Freight trains on this line average 
per day from 21 to 25 as shown by records 
made up each month. The number of 
M. U. electric motor cars equipped is 78. 
These cars run between Philadelphia and 
Lansdale, 13 miles. These cars, with cab 
signal equipment, have been in operation 
for nearly two years and have accumulated 
500,000 motor car miles in A.T.c. territory 
without a train accident of any kind. 

On the Atlantic City road the company 
proposes to change the cab signals, which 
indicate “H”, “M” or “L”, to three-indica- 
tion color-light cab signals corresponding 
to the wayside signal indications. Audible 
cab signals will be added where not already 
installed. 

The elimination of the train stop will 
probably sava $27,549 yearly, and the com- 
pany is convinced that no essential sate- 
guard will be sacrificed. The Reading 
within the past five years, has spent about 
$4,000,000 on signal installations and im- 
provements, largely in connection with the 
electrification of Philadelphia suburban 
lines. 

On this showing the petition of the com- 
pany is granted. 

The Central of New Jersey, in a similar 
petition, which is granted on the same 
terms, asks for relief on its own lines and 
also in connection with the operation of its 
trains over the New York & Long Branch. 
These lines are from Red Bank, N. J., to 
Winslow Junction, 66 miles, and from 
Elizabeth Avenue to Perth Amboy, 50 
miles. Fifty locomotives are equipped on 
the Winslow Junction line and these run 
through to Atlantic City over the Reading, 
31 miles. On this line the average annual 
direct cost of maintenance and inspection 
for seven years has been $35,393. The line 
between Elizabeth Avenue and Perth Am- 
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boy was equipped under the Commission's 
second order. The apparatus has been in 
service since May, 1923, and the average 
annual direct cost of maintenance and in- 
spection has been $55,157. 

Seventy-five locomotives are equipped 
with the coder type, ten of them with re- 
ceivers both at front and rear ends, and 
the 50 locomotives previously equipped were 
moditied for operation over the territory 
operated by the coder system. On a part 
of the Central of New Jersey and also on 
a part of the New York & Long Branch, 
the Pennsylvania operates 63 locomotives 
which were equipped with a. T.c. but now, 
under authority granted by the commission 
in December, 1932, are being operated with 
cab signals alone. 

The Central of New Jersey also equipped 
voluntarily its line between Matawan and 
Atlantic Highlands, 11 miles. This line is 
single track, equipped with the A. P. B. 
block system. Block markers are used in 
lieu of intermediate wayside signals. 

The company presents statistics showing 
a great falling off in traffic within the last 
six years. The company proposes to make 
the four-indication cab signal uniform on 
all of the locomotives. 


Railroads Underbid Buses For Trans- 
portation of Forestry Corps 


The railroads appear to have succeeded 
in underbidding the buses for the transpor- 
tation to and from the state and national 
forests of the members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, who are to be em- 
ployed for relief purposes in reforestation 
and similar work under the provisions of 
the law recently passed by Congress. The 
movement is to include round trips for 
some 250,000 men to and from camps 
situated all over the country and it is esti- 
mated that it will amount to from $10,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000 in total fares. The fact 
that the bus companies did not propose 
lower fares is said to have been somewhat 
of a surprise to the officials in the Quarter- 
master General’s office because this pre- 
sented an opportunity to demonstrate their 
possibilities in the mobilization of a large 
number of men at one time. 

At the invitation of the Army, which is 
in charge of the movement, the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators sub- 
mitted a bid of 1.7 cents per passenger 
mile in regular equipment over regular 
routes. This was somewhat less than that 
of the eastern railroads, 2 cents a mile for 
up to 99 passengers and 1.8 cents for 100 
or more at a time, but for special buses the 
rates quoted were 62.5 cents per mile ovei 
hard roads and 70 cents over gravel or dirt 
roads on the basis of 30 passengers to a 
bus. The western roads, through the 
Southwestern Passenger Association, the 
Transcontinental Passenger Association, 
and the Western Passenger Association 
offered a rate of 1.25 cents a mile for 99 or 
less and 1 cent for 100 or more, with an 
undertaking to arrange for transportation 
beyond the rail head at reasonable charges. 
They stated that this tender was made “in 
view: of the close relations which have ex- 
isted for many years between the carriers 
and the government and in view of the fact 
that the transportation required is in con- 
nection with the plans of the United States 
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Government for unemployment relie}, 
which, because of the charitable nature of 
the project, has the wholehearted support 
of the carriers and to the success of which 
they desire to contribute to the extent of 
their abilities” and that it was made on 
condition that it shall not be construed as 
a precedent for claims for a different or 
lower basis for either military or non- 
military traffic, nor for any other transpor- 
tation required by the United States Gov- 
ernment for other than that specificaliy 
covered in this tender. The carriers also 
emphasized that they have built up an effec- 
tive organization for handling military 
traffic which is peculiarly adaptable for the 
movement of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

The plans include the transportation of 
the men from places of enrollment to 
places of reception and reconditioning and 
irom there to the places of work. 


Appropriation Cuts Will Curtail 
tae Activity 


(Continued from page 675) 
the valuation bureau would be abolished. 
The reorganization plan is still under con- 
sideration and there have been suggestions 
that it may be postponed. 

Commissioners McManamy, Eastman, 
and Lewis and Secretary McGinty testified 
before a sub-committee of the appropria- 
tions committee on April 21. Commis- 
sioner McManamy said that the amount 
recommended by the Budget would make 
it necessary to call many more cases to 
Washington for hearing as it has already 
been necessary to do this year. Since 
April 1 most out-of-town hearings have 
been cancelled and many hearings have 
been postponed to the next fiscal year. He 
said that it costs approximately a hundred 
dollars a day more to hold hearings away 
from Washington for the stenographic rec- 
ord alone than when they are held in 
Washington, in addition to the expenses of 
the examiners, but that to hold hearings in 
Washington adds greatly to the expenses 
of the parties to cases. He also pointed 
out that in addition to the reduciion in 
commissioners’ salaries made last year 
from $12,000 to $10,000 the comptroller 
general has ruled that they are subject to 
the 15 per cent reduction provided for in 
the recent economy act. The bill pro- 
vides for $10,000 salaries for the directors 
of the bureaus of finance, traffic, and val- 
uation and the general counsel but it is 
understood they are also subject to the 15 
per cent reduction. 

The commission now has 2,277 employees, 
Commissioner McManamy said, but to 
keep within the appropriation it has been 
necessary to give many of them extensive 
furloughs. If the reduction is to be made 
permanent it would be necessary to make a 
straight reduction in force “but we would 
not perform a surgical operation unless we 
were forced to do it.” Commissioner 
Lewis said that the reduction in the valua- 
tion appropriation would make necessary 
the discharge of approximately 600 of the 
913 employees of the bureau and Commis- 
sioner Eastman said the amount proposed 
for the Bureau of Accounts would make 
it necessary to either continue to furlough 
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No one questions locomotive Arch economy. 
The Arch has been so thoroughly proved as a 
fuel saver by railroad after railroad for years 
past. 


In the urge for money saving don’t let the 
desire to save a few dollars in Arch brick ex- 
pense by skimping on the Arch blind you to 
the fact that every dollar thus ‘‘saved”’ 
boosts the fuel bill ten dollars. 


The surest way to the lowest operating cost is 
not in crippling proved economy devices but 
in making full use of them. This means com- 
plete Arches, with every brick in place, for 
each locomotive that leaves the roundhouse. 
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indefinitely or discharge the 107 men in 
that bureau who are now out on an in- 
definite furlough, or others. He said 
that those who had been given administra- 
tive furloughs had continued to work 97% 
per cent of the time and that Director 
Wylie, whose basic salary is $9,000 a year, 
is now being paid at the rate of $5,400 by 
reason of furloughs and the 15 per cent 
reduction. He said that the $750,000 would 
not be sufficient to permit the policing of 
the accounts of the carriers once in five 
years, even if recapture is repealed. 

Discussing the valuation appropriation 
Commissioner Lewis said the reduction 
would disrupt an organization that, with 
the primary valuation behind it, could 
within the next year bring inventories and 
records up to date and would cause the 
abandonment, at all events for the time 
being, of the program of bringing all rec- 
ords up to January 1, 1933, by the end of 
the fiscal year. He presented an argument 
against destroying the value of the valua- 
tion records which had cost the government 
$45,000,000 by making them unavailable, 
but said that the $1,000,000 proposed would 
keep the records available as a practical 
working guide, together with the certain 
amount of policing and checking of the 
railroads’ reports, and retain a staff to an- 
alyze, interpret and present the records 
of carriers’ property gathered over the 
period of the last 20 years. This is about 
the extent of the activity contemplated by 
the Rayburn bill now pending in Congress 
for the repeal of Section 15a and an 
amendment of Section 19a of the interstate 
commerce act. Since February, Commis- 
sioner Lewis said, the Bureau of Valua- 
tion has been at work on “an anticipatory 
program preparing to meet the demands 
for guidance in the case of carriers in re- 
ceiverships and those which seem to be 
marked as applicants for reorganization 
under the amended bankruptcy law.” This 
work began with a list of 16 carriers in 
receivership and 16 that “were seemingly 
headed for voluntary or involuntary re- 
organization of their financial structures 
under the new provisions of the bank- 
ruptcy act.” Some others have since been 
added. 


Canadian sy Hn Moves 


Slowly in ouse 
(Continued from page 675) 
president of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways I never asked Sir Henry Thornton 
to do anything that involved public ex- 
penditure. I make that statement on my 

honor as a member of this House.” 

The following day Dr. Manion read to 
the House a telegram from Maurice W. 
Wilson, general manager of the Royal 
Bank in Montreal, stating that the manage- 
ment of that bank had never consulted the 
Government about Sir Henry’s director- 
ship of that bank. Dr. Manion also stated 
that Sir Henry had remained a director of 
the bank six months after he resigned as 
President of the Canadian National, and 
he again flatly denied that the present 
Government ever had anything to do with 
the resignation of Sir Henry as a director 
of the Royal Bank. 

On the second day the bill was before 
the House last week many efforts were 
made by Liberals to amend the measure 
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but only one of their amendments was 
accepted, although the principle of another 
was incorporated in a change moved by the 
Government. Hon. John C. Elliott, a 
former Liberal Minister, moved an amend- 
ment to oblige all three of the trustees to 
give full time to their Canadian National 
jobs, but the Minister reminded him that 
an amendment moved the previous day by 
a member of the Government, Hon. H. H. 
Stevens, would give the Cabinet power to 
oblige the trustees to give full time when 
it was deemed desirable. Then Charles 
G. Power, a Quebec City Liberal, moved 
that the number of trustees be increased 
from three to five, but his move was ruled 
out of order. Again Mr. Power tried an 
amendment, this time to abolish the pro- 
posed panel system of selecting the trustees 
and handing the selection over to the Cabi- 
net. He said he did this to get away from 
the present plan which would enable the 
trustees to be a self-perpetuating board. 
This amendment was also rejected by the 
Government. Finally, an amendment 
moved by Hon. Ian Mackenzie, a former 
Liberal Minister, to reduce the tenure of 
office of trustees from seven to five years 
was accepted by the Government. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 

Arr Brake Association.—T. L. Burton, Room 
5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. 

A.LLiep Rartway Svuppry Assocration.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 

Orricers.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. o 
143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RarILRroaD SuPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, 1506 Missouri 
Pacific Building, St. Louis, Mo. Annual 
meeting, June 13-15, 1933, Cleveland, Ohio. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaILway ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E, A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 
85 W. Harrison St., Chicago. Next meeting, 
January 20, 1934. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Drntno Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 Federal St., Chicago. 

American Exugctric Rattway AssociaTion.— 
(See American Transit Association.). 

AmeErRiIcAn Rattway Assoctation.—H. J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. 

~~ vn '~% ~% us). Cc. Caviston, 30 


Foeitne ‘Station Section.—R. O. Wells, 
FreigMt nics a Illinois Central Rail- 
Toa 

Medical | "Surgical Section.—J. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York: 


Next meeting, June 26-27, 1933, Hotel 
La Salle, C icago, Ill. 
Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 


Vesey St., New York. Next meeting, 
July 12-13, 1933, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York. Next meeting, 
—"t 3- 5, 1933, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 


Tl. 
Telegra h and Telephone Section.—W. 
Pair banks, 30 Vesey St., New 
Yo rk. Annual eS June i? 15, 
1933, Hotel Stevens, cago 
Division ‘II. —Transportation.—G. wit a 
ert, 59 East Van Buren St., Chica 
Division III. ——. 4 Gottschalk, 43 
Liberty St., New Yor 
Division IV. Engineering. —E. H. Fritch, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. Ex- 
hibit by National Railway Appliances 
Association. 
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Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—E. H. Fritch, 59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 

Electrical Tooticn. —E. H. Fritch, 59 
East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Signal Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 

esey St., New York. Next meeting, 
May 9-10, 1933, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, N. Y. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Equipment Painting Section. — V. R. 

Hawthorne, 59 kast Van Buren St., 
Chicago. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.—W. 
J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Annual meeting, June 26, 1933, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Annual meeting, June 6-8, 1933, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Division VIII. prs Rn Transport.—George 
M. Campbell, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Car Service Division. ps ie A. Buch, 17th 
and H Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Rattway BRIDGE AND BuILpiInc Asso- 
cration.—C., A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry. 
319 N, Waller Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rattway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—J. A. Senter, Ind. Agt., N. C. & St. L. 
Ry., Nashville, Tenn. Annual meeting, June 
we” 1933, Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, 


AMERICAN Raltway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association. Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Exhibit by National Railway Appliances As- 
sociation, 

AMERICAN Rattway Macazine Eprrors’ Assocta- 
T10n.—Miss E. Kramer, M-K-T Employees 
Magazine, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Rattway Toot Foremen’s Associa- 
Ttion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Ex- 
hibit by Tool Foremen Suppliers’ Association. 

AMERICAN SHort Line RAILROAD ASSOCIATION. 
—R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. Railroad Division. Marion B. Rich- 
ardson, Ahrens & Richardson, 30 Church St., 
New York. 

AMERICAN ‘I’RANSIT AssociaTIOn.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York. Annual 
meeting, September 18-20, 1933, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN Woop PRrREsSERVERS’ AssocrIatTion.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1104 Chandler Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, 1934, 
Houston, Tex. 

AssoctaTION OF Rattway Ciaim Acents.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul Minn. Annual meet- 
ing, June 21-23, 1933, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

AssocIATION OF RatLway ELeEctricaL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 
411, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Exhibit 
by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

AssocraTIOn OF RartLway Executives.—Stanley 
J. Strong, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, c. 

BripGk AND Buitpinc Suppity MeEn’s Assocta- 
Tion.—S. A. Baber, High Grade Manufac- 
turing Co., 10418 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

Canapian Raitway Cxius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 

ilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July, pon | August, 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, oe 

Can Department OFvicers’ Association.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 South Morgan Street, Chicago. 

Car Foreman’s Association oF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago. Regular 
Meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Car Forruan’s ASSOCIATION OF Los ANGELES.— 

W. Krause, Room 299, 610 Se. Main St., 
o. Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present 


time. 
Car ForeMen’s ASSOCIATION oF St. Louis, Mo. 
—J. F. Brady, Main and Barton Sts., St. 


Louis, Mo. Operation suspended indefinitely. 
Centra Rattway Crus or Burraro.—M. D. 
eed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, 
Buffalo, Regular meetin 
Thursday of each month, ex t June, J fal 
and August, Hotel Statler, Bu N, 

Crnctnnatr Rattway Crius.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

Crevetanp Raitway Crius.—F. L.  Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Regular 
meetings second Monday of "each month, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILRoap Master BLAacKsMITHS’ 
Assocration.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan .Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL. Ratnway Fue. Assocration.—T. 

Smith, 1660 Old Colony Building, Chicago. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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|B is extravagance—not economy—to 





put an old or patched-up superheater 
back in a boiler with a new firebox. 










Superheater units and fireboxes used 
to last for ten years—but they won’t do 
it now. High-speed operation of heavy 
trains delights the trainmaster, but it 
punishes the locomotive, and the super- 
heater and the firebox take the beating. 


Both are exposed to terrific heat 












and both must be renewed much often- 
er than was necessary a few years back. 





Fortunately in the case of the super- 
heater, renewal of units can be effected 
at a cost much less than that of new 
units through the medium of the Elesco 


unit remanufacturing service. 







It is extravagance—not economy—to 





put an old or patched-up superheater 
back in a boiler with a new firebox. 
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THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY CHICAGO 
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INTERNATIONAL Rat~way GENERAL ForRgEMEN’S 


Assuciarion.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Boiter Makers’ Association.—A. F. 
Stighmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—James B, Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual meeting, 
October 10-13, 1933, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF KaiLnoaD Tig PRro- 
pucers.—(See Railway Tie Association.). 

NaTIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. W. Kelly, Suite 322, 910 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. con- 
vention. A 

NationaL Sarety Councir.—Steam_ Railroad 
Section (See Safety Section, American Rail- 
way Association). 

New Enctanp Rariroap CLus.—W. E., Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, ass. 

New Yorx Rartroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York. Regular meetings 
third Friday of each month, except June, 
July and August, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
City. 

Paciric Rartway Cius.—W. S. Wollner, P. O. 
Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal Regular 
meetings second Thursday of each month, 
alternately in San Francisco and Oakland. 


Rartway AccounTInGc OrFicers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
E, . Woodson, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 

Rattway Business Assoctation.—P. H. Mid- 
dleton, (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Rattway Cius oF Pittssurcu.— J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Thursday of each month 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway EvectricaL SupPpLy MANUFACTURERS 
Associ1aTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Frre Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 17-19, 1933. 

Rattway Suppcty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. 

Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Association.—G,. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York. 
Meets with Telegraph and Telephone Sec- 
tion of A. R. A. Division I 

Rattway Tiz Association.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
1252 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 
Annual meeting, May 10-11, 1933, Jefferson 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

Rattway Treasury OFFICERS ASSOCIATION.— 

. Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
c1aTion.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 19-21, 1933, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, III. 

St. Lovis Rattway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. Meet- 
ings temporarily suspended. 

Stcnat Appiiance Association.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with A. R. A, Signal 
Section. 

Socitzty oF Orricers, Eastern ASSOCIATIONS OF 
Rartroap VETERANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 7-8, 1933, 
Scranton, Pa. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CLus.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May. i", September and 

ovember, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SoutHern Assocration OF Car Service Orrt- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Suprpty Men’s Assoctation.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with R. A. Division V. 
Equipment Painting Section. 

Toor Forgmen Suppciers’ Assocration.— E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rartway Crius.—N. A. Walford, P. 
O. Box 8, Terminal “‘A,”’ Toronto. Regular 
meetings first Friday of each month, except 
June, July and August, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppry Association.—L. C, Ryan, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

Travetinc Ewncineers’ Assocration.—W. O. 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., Cleveland, 0. 

Western Rarrway Crur.—I. H. Nash, Dri- 
Steam Valve Co., 1101 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago. Regular meetings third Monday of 
each month, except June, July, August and 
September, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. III. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





' FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Procter & GAMBLE COMPANY is 
inquiring for five aluminum tanks of 8,000 
gal. capacity, for tank cars. 


Tue BritisH AMERICAN O1L CoMPANY, 
Toronto, Ontario, has ordered 50 tank cars 
of 40 tons’ capacity from the National Steel 
Car Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe Atcuison, Topeka & Santa FE 
has ordered 100 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at Arcadia, Cal., from the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company. 


Tue Loursvitte & NASHVILLE has or- 
dered 925 tons of structural steel for mis- 
cellaneous bridge work, placing 505 tons 
with the Mt. Vernon Bridge Company and 
420 tons with the Ingalls Iron Works Com- 
pany. 


THE DeLawareE, LACKAWANNA & 
WEsTERN has ordered 2,000 tons of 130-Ib. 
rail from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
An order for about 100 tons of structural 
steel for repairs to the boiler shop at Jersey 
City, N. J. has been let to the American 
Bridge Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Boston & MaItne has ordered 10,- 
000 Evertite rail joints for 100-lb. rail from 
Standard Equipments, Inc., New York. 


Tue Str. Louts-SAn Francisco has or- 
dered 5,000 Evertite rail joints for 75 and 
80-Ib. rail from Standard Equipments, lnc., 
New York. 


Supply Trade 





The Republic Steel Corporation has 
moved its Dallas, Tex., district sales office 
to 2322 Gulf building, Houston, Tex. 


Standard Equipment, Inc., manufac- 
turer of the Evertite rail joint has moved 
its main office from 415 Lexington avenue 
to 70 East Forty-fifth street, New York. 


The Chicago sales office of the universal 
pipe division of the Central Foundry 
Company, New York, is now located at 
1629 Wellington street, Chicago. 


The Earle Gear & Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has moved its New 
York City sales office from 95 Liberty 
street to 149 Broadway, New York. 


Cyrus J. Holland, Peoples Gas building, 
Chicago, has been appointed western rep- 
resentative of the Standard Locomotive 
Equipment Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany has consolidated its sales, operating, 
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credit and depot departments in its Chicago 
assembly plant, 4613 South Western avenue, 


The Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corporation has moved its general 
and executive offices from 2 Park avenue, 
New York, to its new office building ad- 
jacent to the corporation’s plant at Harri- 
son, N. J., which was opened on May 1. 
The local sales office will be continued at 
2 Park avenue, New York. 


H. V. Erben has been appointed man- 
ager of the switchgear sales division of the 
Central s‘ation department of the General 
Electric Company, with headquarters at 
West Philadelphia, (Pa.,) works, to suc- 
ceed J. W. Upp, who retired on May 1 
after 32 years of service with the company, 
including 26 years as manager of that de- 
partment. Mr. Upp will continue in an 
advisory and consulting capacity io the 
switchgear division and as a consultant for 
other departments of the company. 


The United States Steel Corporation 
announces the following additions to the 
staff of the commercial office headed by 
C. L. Wood, commercia! vice-president: 
F. D. Foote, assistant to vice-president, 
in which position he will be responsible for 
the co-ordination of sales efforts affecting 
the railroads and the railroad equipment 
industries ; E. P. Brooks, assistant to vice- 
president, formerly of the sales executive 
staff of Sears-Roebuck & Company; all 
with headquarters at New York. Mr. 
Foote was born on December 16, 1892, and 
became associated with the Greenville Steel 
Car Company as purchasing agent in 1912. 
Four years later he became a director and 
secretary and treasurer of the company, 
and in 1924 was elected president. When 
the Greenville Steel Car Company became 
a subsidiary of the Pittsburgh Forgings 
Company in January, 1930, Mr. Foote be- 
came vice-president of the latter company 
retaining the presidency of the Greenville 
Steel Car Company. In March, 1932, he 
became president of the Pittsburgh Forg- 
ings Company, which position he held until 
he became associated recently, with the 
United States Steel Corporation, as an as- 
sistant to C. L. Wood, commercial vice- 
president. Mr. Foote has served for several 
years as a director of the American Rail- 
way Car Institute. 


OBITUARY 


Milton Markley, representative of the 
Rail Joint Company, New York, for the 
New York-Philadelphia territory, with 
headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa., died in a 
hospital at Harrisburg, on May 1. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Tue New Story or ANCIENT WROUGHT 
Iron.—In a booklet of 16 pages, the A. M. 
Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., presents 
a simple, yet accurate, description of genu- 
ine wrought iron and a comparison of the 
age-old method of its manufacture with 
the process for quantity production de- 
veloped by that company. In addition to 
eight half-page views illustrating the old 
and new methods, there is a frontispiece in 
the form of a reproduction of a photomi- 
crograph of wrought iron. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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REVERSE 
Alco GEARS... 


Your Choice of 
Two Constructions 


Type “G” Gear with 


crosshead and guides. 


Type “K” Gear 
with trunk-piston rod. 


SIMPLE 

ACCURATE 

EASILY MAINTAINED 
REASONABLY PRICED 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 








Financial 





Arizona Eastern.—Abandonment.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the abandonment of 
branch lines from Douglas, Ariz., to 
Cochise, 59.1 miles, from Kelton to Gleason, 
6.4 miles, from Kelton to Courtland, 4.6 
miles, and from Pearce to Commonwealth 
Mill, 1.2 miles, an aggregate of 71.3 miles, 
all in Cochise county, Ariz. 


Cuicaco, Mitwaukee, St. Paut & 
Paciric.—R. F. C. Loan.—This company 
has applied to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for an additional loan of $9,- 
000,000 for interest and payments on equip- 
ment trust certificates. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Bonds—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to pledge bonds of subsidiary com- 
panies to the amount of $2,343,000 as 
collateral for a loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to abandon a narrow- 
gage branch line from Lake Junction, 
Colo., to Lake City, 35.81 miles. 


Erie.—R, F. C. Loan.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved an additional loan of $1,500,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of paying in part 
interest due May 1. 


Intinotrs TERMINAL.—Excess Income.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
extended to September 1 the time allowed 
this company to pay to the commission the 
amount which it has found to be due under 
the recapture clause, on condition that the 
company agrees to protect the commission 
for any loss of interest upon the amount of 
its liability ultimately found to be due. The 
company is contesting the commission’s 
order in court. 


LouISvILLE & NASHVILLE.—A bandonment. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its line from Graces, Ala., to 
Hedona, 5 miles. 


Prescott & NoRTHWESTERN.—Time For 
Recapture Payment Extended—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has extended 
to July 3 the time for the payment by this 
company of the amount found due under 
the recapture clause under an order of 
February 1, 1932. 


St. Louis-SAN Franctsco.—Abandon- 
ment.—The receivers have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon the Winkler branch, 
from Bangert, Mo., to De Camp, 12.8 miles, 
and the Sligo Branch, from Goltra, Mo., 
to Sligo, 5.4 miles. 


STANLEY, Merritt & PHILiips.—Aban- 
donment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line from Gilman, 
Wis., to Walrath, 20 miles. 
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Texas & GuLtr.—Abandonment.—Ex- 
aminer J. S. Prichard of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has recommended 
in a proposed report that the commission 
authorize this company to abandon its 
Gary-Grigsby branch from Gary, Tex., to 
Grigsby, 27.16 miles. 


VirGINIAN.—Annual Report—The 1932 
annual report of this company shows net 
income after interest and other charges of 
$2,074,399, as compared with net income of 
$3,256,505 in 1931. Selected items from the 
Income Statement follow: 





Increase 

1932 1931 or Decrease 
Average Mileage 
Operated 608.14 593.26 +14.88 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $12,818,969 $15,337,426 -$2,518,457 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 6,769,015 


8,066,172 —1,297,157 
Operating ratio 52.80 52.59 +.21 





Net REVENUE 
From OPpeEra- 


TIONS 6,049,954 7,271,254 -1,221,300 
Railway tax 
accruals 1,655,000 1,860,000 —205,000 





Railway Operat- 





ing income 4,394,820 5,411,182  -1,016,362 
Equipment 

rents—net 760,789 864,656 —103,866 
Joint facility 

rents—net 40,482 69,773 —29,291 
Net Rattway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 5,196,092 6,345,611 -1,149,519 
Non-operating 

Income 1,060,826 1,061,726 -900 





Gross InNcoME 6,256,918 7,407,337 -1,150,419 








Rent for 

leased roads 827,706 766,370 +61,335 
Interest on 

funded debt 3,224,171 3,260,493 —36,322 
ToraL Fixep 

CHARGES 4,148,762 4,119,190 +29,572 





Net Income $2,074,399 $3,256,505 —$1,182,106 





WasasH.—R. F. C. Loans.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved a further loan of $3,000,000 
to the receivers from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for the purpose of 
paying interest on underlying mortgage 
bonds and principal and interest on equip- 
ment obligations. 


Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & SaBrnr.— 
R. F. C. Loan.—The receiver has applied 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a loan of $200,000. 

Senator Sheppard on May 2 presented in 
the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Texas legislature requesting the R. F. C. 
to grant and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to approve a loan of $5,150,000 to 
enable it to complete its project. Last year 
an application was filed for a loan of $8,- 
983,000 but after the commission had failed 
to approve this repeated revised applica- 
tions have been filed for smaller amounts. 


Western Paciric—Annual Report.— 
The 1932 annual report of this company 
shows net deficit after interest and other 
charges of $2,230,177 as compared with net 
deficit of $2,127,162 in 1931. Selected items 
from the Income Statement follow: 





RAILWAY Increase 
OPERATING 1932 1931 or Decrease 
REVENUES $10,768,713 $12,914,527 -—$2,145,814 
Maintenance 

of way 1,331,849 2,118,536 —786,686 
Maintenance 

of equipment 1,866,730 2,226,652 —359,922 


Transportation 4,331,602 5,464,626 -1,133,024 


























ToTaL 

OPERATING 

EXPENSES 9,031,922 11,439,804 -2,407,882 
Operating ratio 83.87 88.58 —4.71 
Net REvE- 

NUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 1,736,791 1,474,723 +262,008 
Railway tax 

accruals 998,027 1,106,614 —108,588 
Railway operat- 

ing income 736,687 367,564 +369,123 
Equipment rents 398,588 322,982 +75,0U0 
Joint facility 

rents 180,017 218,688 —38,671 
Non-operating 

income 1,890,832 2,119,191 —228,559 
Gross Income 2,627,520 2,486,755  +140,764 
Rent for a 
leased roads 3,600 Co re 
Interest on ; 

funded debt 3,128,574 2,764,607 +363,967 
Totat Dr- - 
DUCTIONS FROM 

Gross INcomE 4,857,697 4,613,917 +243,779 





WISscONSIN CENTRAL. — Abandonment.— 
Examiner R. R. Molster of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has recommended 
in a proposed report that the commission 
authorize this company to abandon part of 
a line from Athens, Wis., to Goodrich, 
10.55 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 

May 2 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks.. 33.00 28.32 17.76 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds..59.31 56.41 57.50 


Dividends Declared 


Nashville & Decatur.—7% Per Cent Guaran- 


teed, 9334c, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 20. 
Norfolk & Western.—Common, $2.00, quarterly, 
payable June 19 to holders of record May 31. 
Reading Company.—Preferred, 50c, quarterly, 
payable June 8 to holders of record May 18. 


Tentative Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued tentative valuation reports find- 
ing the final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes as of the re- 
spective valuation dates as follows: 


eg a MER cacwages $6,875,000 1928 
ort Wayne Union........... 105,000 1927 
Wichita Falls & Southern..... 1,950,000 1927 
ere 5,150,000 
Newaukum Valley............ 410,000 1927 
WI, a aa. o oe aics eee s-6e 16,000 1927 
PRISSOUTE-LINNGIS coc cccccoccce 5,600,000 1927 


Collins & Glenville........... 


180,000 1928 
Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade... 


860,000 1927 


Construction 





West SHoreE—The New York Public 
Service Commission has ordered the re- 
construction of the highway bridge which 
carries the Old Post Road over the West 
Shore division of the New York Central 
in Esopus, N. Y. The structure will be 
of two plate girders and seven concrete 
spans. The width of the embankment will 
be 40 ft., and will be surfaced to a width 
of 30 ft., with one five-foot sidewalk. The 
new structure which will be five feet from 
the existing structure will be 275 ft. long. 
The railroad estimated the cost of the 
project at $144,100 and the Department of 
Public Works estimated the cost at $114,- 
600 not including land and property dam- 
ages. The railroad company is to prepare 
the plans and do all the work. 





Continued on next left-hand page 
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TRAIN LINE te) TONCAN TRC IRON 





— pipe needs another quality than resistance io rust and 


\\ AAAS 
bididsditithes 


1 


corrosion — it needs resistance to vibration and fatigue. « That 


why Toncan Iron Pipe is ideal for railroad service. Not only has it 


TTT ALL 


rior resistance to rust and corrosion due to its alloy composition but 


possesses exceptional fatigue resistance. « Tests prove that Toncan Iron Pipe withsiands the 


service encountered by train line pipe. « This product of advanced metallurgical ari gives better service 


wherever the going is tough. Toncan Iron Pipe begins to save trouble with its installation, for it is easy to 


thread, flange or bend. But the greatest benefit of Toncan Pipe can only be realized as the years go 


by without costly repairs and upkeep. « This alloy of copper, molybdenum and highly refined iron has 


an extraordinary resistance to the elements that relentlessly destroy most ferrous pipe materials. Toncan 


lron is specifically manufactured to withstand the ravages of rust. Use Toncan Iron Pipe for permanence 


REPU BLIC STEEL! <ggvcay 


- R. eT <TONCAN> 


1? COPPER 
MOLYBDENUM 


IRON PIPE 
GENERAL Lo) a 98 os a aR YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


Charles C. Paulding, vice-president— 
law and public relations, of the New York 
Central Lines, has retired from active 
service because of ill health, but will con- 
tinue in an advisory executive capacity. 
Jacob Aronson, general counsel, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Paulding as vice-president—law. 








Charles C. Paulding 


Mr. Paulding was born on December 10, 
1868, in New York City. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale University in 1889, and 
entered railway service the same year in 
the law department of the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River (now part of the 
New York Central). He served in vari- 
ous positions in that department until April, 
1920, when he became assistant vice-presi- 
dent. In June, 1927, he was appointed 
vice-president in charge of public relations 
for the New York Central Lines at New 
York, and in November, 1929, he was also 
appointed vice-president of law. 

Mr. Aronson was born January 2, 1887, 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., and received his law 





Jacob Aronson 


degree at St. Lawrence University. He 
entered the service of the New York Cen- 
tral in 1906, and was admitted to the bar 
two years later. 


He was appointed as- 
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sistant general attorney in 1922, assistant 
general counsel in 1926, and three years 
Iter was appointed general counsel of the 
New York Central Railroad. 


W. G. Black, assistant vice-president of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the New Yor«x, 
Chicago & St. Louis and the Pere Mar- 
queite, with supervision over purchases and 
stores, has been appointed vice-president of 
these companies with headquarters as be- 
fore at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Black will 
have supervision over purchases and stores 
in addition to such other duties as he has 
heretofore performed. He was born on 
April 19, 1877, at Lima, Ohio, and after a 
public school and business college educa- 
tion, entered railway service in 1893 as a 
machinist apprentice at the Stony Island 
(Chicago) shops of the Nickel Plate. In 
1897, he left railway service to continue his 
education at Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Chicago, where he took a post grad- 
uate course in mechanical subjects. He 
then returned to railway service as a ma- 
chinist at the Burnside (Chicago) shops 
of the Illinois Central, and from 1900 to 
1903 he was employed at the South Chi- 
cago plant of the Illinois Steel Company, 
then returning to the Nickel Plate as a 
machinist. Mr. Black was soon promoted 
to machine shop foreman and in 1904 he 
was promoted to enginehouse foreman at 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. On January 1, 1909, he 





W. G. Black 


was further promoted to master mechanic 
at the Stony Island shops, where he re- 
mained until February, 1923, when he be- 
came superintendent of motive power of 
the Nickel Plate and Lake Erie & Western 
districts of the Nickel Plate, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland. On January 1, 1927, 
Mr. Black’s jurisdiction was extended to 
include the entire Nickel Plate system, and 
in the following month he went with the 
Erie as mechanical assistant to the presi- 
dent, with headquarters at Cleveland, leav- 
ing this company in 1929 to go with the 
C. & O. in the same capacity. Subsequently 
his jurisdiction was extended to include 
the Pere Marquette and in 1931 he was 
appointed assistant vice-president of the 
Cc. & O. and the Pere Marquette with 
jurisdiction over purchases and _ stores 
matters. In March, 1933, he was ap- 
pointed also to the same position on the 
Nickel Plate. His appointment as vice- 
president of the three roads became ef- 
fective on April 17. 
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H. G. Powell, who has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Illinois Terminal, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., as noted in the Railway Age 
of April 29, was born on July 3, 1874, at 
Pocahontas, IIl., and entered railway serv- 
ice in August, 1895, as a stenographer with 
the Lackawanna Fast Freight Line at St. 
Louis. From 1896 to 1900 he served with 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at St. 
Louis, and in the latter year he went with 
the Illinois Central as chief clerk in the 
traffic office at Salt Lake City, Utah. Dur- 
ing the following 18 years Mr. Powell 
held various positions in the traffic depart- 
ment of the Illinois Central, including those 
of traveling freight agent, contracting 
agent, commercial agent and _ division 
freight agent. On February 1, 1918, he 
was advanced to assistant general freight 
agent at St. Louis, being transferred to 
Chicago a year later. On May 19, 1921, 
he was promoted to traffic manager and in 
1929 his title was changed to general traf- 
fic manager, which position he continued to 
hold at St. Louis until his recent appoint- 
ment as vice-president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


L. J. Molloy has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer and superintendent of 
insurance of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., succeeding 
J. L. Morecock, deceased. 


Crosby J. Beakes, assistant general 
counsel of the New York Central Lines, 
has been appointed general counsel suc- 
ceeding Jacob Aronson, appointed vice- 
president—law, as announced elsewhere in 
this issue. Mr. Beakes was graduated 
from Hamilton College and entered the 
service of the New York Central in 1905, 
as assistant in the law department of that 
road. Subsequently he served as assistant 
general a‘torney: contract counsel and as- 
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sistant general counsel, the position he held 
until his recent promotion as_ general 
counsel. 


E. E. McInnis, general solicitor of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been 
promoted to general counsel, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, to succ« ed 
Samuel T. Bledsoe, who has been elected 
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design assures that the valve will always move to release position when the brake 
pipe pressure is raised slightly above that in the auxiliary reservoir, even though 
the frictional resistance of the valve may be abnormal; (3) the well-known lap 
joint, circumferential-shoulder piston packing ring is used to reduce leakage 
to a minimum. 
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president. Charles H. Woods, general 
attorney at Chicago, has been promoted to 
general solicitor to succeed Mr. McInnis. 
C. E. Betts, assistant general auditor, has 
been promoted to general auditor, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, to suc- 
ceed John E. Baxter, deceased. W. E. 
Davis, auditor of disbursements of the 
Eastern Lines, with headquarters at To- 
peka, Kan., has been promoted to assistant 
general auditor at Chicago, to succeed 
Mr. Betts. 


OPERATING 


J. W. King, freight claim agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, has been promoted to 
general superintendent of transportation, 
with headquarters as before at Richmond, 
Va., to succeed H. J. Klein, resigned. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Benjamin W. Guppy, engineer of struc- 
tures of the Boston & Maine, has also 
been appointed to a similar position with 
the Maine Central and the Portland Ter- 
minal Company. Mr. Guppy will have 
headquarters at Portland, Me. W. H. 
Norris, bridge engineer of the Maine Cen- 
tral, has been appointed assistant engineer 
of structures of that road and the Port- 
land Terminal Company, with headquarters 
at Portland, Me., as before. 


In connection with the appointment of 
W. J. Backes as chief engineer of the 
Maine Central in addition to his present 
position as chief engineer of the Boston & 
Maine, Asa H. Morrill, formerly chief 
engineer of the Maine Central, has been 
appointed assistant chief engineer of both 
roads and in his new position he will have 
jurisdiction over affairs of the engineering 
department of both roads in the state of 
Maine. Mr. Morrill’s headquarters will 
be located at Portland, Me., as before. 


MECHANICAL 


G. R. Miller, master mechanic of the 
Pecos division of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Clovis, 
N. M., has had his jurisdiction extended 
to include the Second, Third, Shattuck, 
Dumas, Clinton, Borger and Skellytown 
districts of the Plains division, with head- 
quarters at Amarillo, Tex. W. S. Tasker, 
master mechanic of the Panhandle division, 
with headquarters at Wellington, Kan., has 
had his jurisdiction extended to include 
the First and Buffalo districts of the 
Plains division. 


Several personnel changes in the mechan- 
ical departments of the Boston & Maine 
and the Maine Central became effective 
May 1. D.C. Reid, formerly mechanical 
superintendent of the Boston & Maine, 
has been appointed general superintendent 
of motive power of both railroads and L. 
Richardson, formerly chief mechanical 
officer, Boston & Maine, has been appointed 
mechanical assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager of that road and me- 
chanical assistant to the general manager 
of the Maine Central. The positions of 


chief mechanical officer and mechanical 
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superintendent, Boston & Maine, have been 
abolished as has the position of superin- 
tendent of motive power on the Maine Cen- 
tral; H. F. Noyes, who held the latter 
position, has been appointed master me- 
chanic, Maine Central, with headquarters 
as before at Portland, Me. F. W. Buck- 
pitt, master mechanic of the B. & M., at 
Boston, Mass., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of locomotive maintenance of both 
roads with jurisdiction over engine ter- 
minals and locomotive performance and 
J. P. Jangro, superintendent of car main- 
tenance of the B. & M., has been appointed 
also to the same position on the Maine 
Central. H. L. Leighton, formerly mas- 
ter mechanic of the B. & M.’s Fitchburg 
division with headquarters at Greenfield, 
Mass., has been transferred to the same 
position on its Terminal. and Portland divi- 
sions with headquarters at Boston, and 
D. J. Ayers has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Leighton as master mechanic at 
Greenfield. 

L. Richardson was born at Shelbyville, 
Ky., on July 11, 1889, and was educated 
at Cornell University (M.E. degree in 
1910) and University of Illinois. He en- 
tered railroad service in 1907, as regular 
apprentice with the Pennsylvania in which 
capacity he served until 1910. Subsequent- 
ly he served as special apprentice, motive 
power inspector, and foreman. Mr. Rich- 
ardson joined the naval aviation corps 
during the war and during 1919-20 he 
served as assistant supervisor of equip- 
ment with the United States Railroad Ad- 





L. Richardson 


ministration. From 1921 to 1923 he was 
sales engineer for the American Steel Foun- 
dries Company, working on the Virginian 
Railway, and during 1923-24 he was in 
charge of railroad sales for the Whiting 
Corporation; during 1925 and 1926 he 
served as contracting engineer for the 
Dwight P. Robinson Company. In 1926 
Mr. Richardson entered the service of the 
B. & M., as assistant to chairman of the 
executive committee and later served as 
assistant to president of that road. In 
April, 1927, he was appointed mechanical 
superintendent and in 1929, he became chief 
mechanical officer 

D. C. Reid was born on April 7, 1890, 
at Chicago, Ill., and was educated in the 
public schools of East Chicago, Ind. He 
entered railroad service in June, 1906, with 
the Chicago Terminal and for four years 
he was a machinist’s apprentice on this 
road. He then served with the Elgin, Jol- 
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iet & Eastern during 1910 and 1911, after 
which he became associated with the Hub- 
bard Steel Foundry. During 1912, he was 
in the employ of the Goldschmidt Detin- 
ning Company, and then went with the 
New York Central as a machinist. Mr. 
Reid became assistant roundhouse foreman 
in October, 1917; night enginehouse fore- 





D. C. Reid 


man in November, 1917; day enginehouse 
foreman in December, 1920; general en- 
ginehouse foreman in October, 1922, and in 
July, 1926, he became master mechanic 
of the Indiana Harbor Belt, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. In March, 1927, Mr. 
Reid entered the service of the Boston & 
Maine as superintendent of locomotive 
maintenance, and in 1929, he was appointed 
assistant chief mechanical officer. In the 
latter part of 1932 he was advanced to me- 
chanical superintendent. 


OBITUARY 


C. M. Wilkinson, general agent for 
the Kansas City Southern, with headquar- 
ters at San Antonio, Tex., died on April 
24 at San Antonio. 


C. H. Wright, superintendent on the 
Kansas City Southern, with headquarters 
at Texarkana, Tex., died at that point on 
April 22 of apoplexy. 


R. L. McKellar, foreign freight traffic 
manager of the Southern, died at his home 
in Washington, D. C., on April 26. Mr. 
McKellar was born at Richmond, Ala., on 
April 17, 1866, and had been in railroad 
service for 50 years. He was appointed 
foreign freight traffic manager of the 
Southern system in January, 1917, and in 
March, 1920, he was appointed a similar 
position with the Mobile & Ohio, which 
positions he held until his death. 





Tue Rattway & Locomotive Historical 
Society, Baker Library, Boston, Mass. 
has issued Bulletin No. 31, a profusely 
illustrated pamphlet of 50 pages. Prom- 
inent articles are historical notes on the 
locomotives of the Boston & Maine, the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, and the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis. A brief biographical 
sketch, with a portrait, of Charles Shaler 
Smith, designer of the well-known Ken- 
tucky River bridge of the Cincinnat! 
Southern, and of other prominent bridges, 
is contributed by Mrs. Mary G. S. Cum 
ming, daughter of Mr. Smith. 
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The Central Railroad Company of New Jersey 


Annual Report—Year Ended December 31, 1932 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1933. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS : 
The Board of Directors herewith submits report of the opera- 
tions and affairs of the Company as of December 31, 1932. 


CORPORATE INCOME STATEMENT 


1932 1931 Changes 
Railway Operating . 
rr errr $30,357 ,468.77 $39,441,831.36 Dec. $9,084,362.59 
Railway Operating 
BEPENGRS. ceccccccsvews Boy 22,182,691. 85 29,451, 425. 51 Dec. 7,268,733.66 
Net Operating 
BINGE: ocsiccese $8,174,776.92 $9,990,405.85 Dec. $1,815,628.93 
Railway Tax Accruals.... $4,857,581.13 $4,759,325.90 Inc. $98,255.23 
Hire of Eq. and 
Other Deductions...... 809 897. 1 006,296. 98 Dec. 196,399.23 





Charges to Net 
Operating Revenues $5,667,478.88 $5,765,622.88 Dec. 





Net Railway 





Operating Income... $2,507,298.04 $4,224,782.97 Dec. $1,717,484.93 
Non-Operating Income.... 1,594,104.22 1,650,759.69 Dec. 56,655.47 
_ Gross Corp, Income.... $4,101,402.26 $5,875,542.66 Dec. $1,774,140.40 
Deductions for Rentals... $2,735,568.46 $2,733,181.24 Inc. $2,387.22 
Deductions for Interest... 2,773,056.37 2,786,061.91 Dec. 13,005.54 
Miscellaneous Tax 

baer 405,602.19 311,307.08 Inc. 94,295.11 
Other Charges .cccccccas 15,257.98 13,666.88 Inc. 1,591.10 








Total Deductions ... $5, 929, 485. 00 $5, 844,217. 11 i 


Net Income ...ccscecs $1,828,082.74 


$85,267.89 
$31,325.55 Dec. $1,859,408.29 

















Income Applied to Sinking 


and Other Reserve Funds 17,738.21 13,483.76 Inc. 


4,254.45 





Income Balance Trans- 


ferred to Profit and Loss $1,845,820.95 $17,841.79 Dec. $1,863,662.74 





Figures in Italics indicate deficit. 


GENERAL REMARKS 
Operations for the Year: Operating Revenues aggregated 
$30,357,468.77, a decrease of $9,084,362.59, or 23.03% compared 
with 1931. Operating Expenses were $22,182,691.85, a decrease 
of $7,268,733.66, or 24.68% compared with 1931. 
Operating Ratios for the years 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932, 
were as follows :— 


NE SN ci icherawc awd WINShb so Nee Seg eiasyisie Sielersis 72.62% 
S| MMII 970 ea lace\alebavoubin:n on wisie ain @ra) oieieee Snes 72.62% 
ee SR re rere nt 73.74% 
PE ER ab (4555 aisle ola aa wi Sarees SONS A 74.67 % 
TO) GPMMaree bere vil ninieaiaid Aides Saag Naar 73.07 % 


Freight Traffic: The decline in traffic available for transpor- 
tation continued throughout the year 1932. Motor vehicle com- 
petition increased very substantially during the year, resulting 
in large tonnages being diverted from your railroad with further 
reduction in revenue. Earnest efforts continued to be made to 
secure adequate regulation of this form of transportation, but 
thus far no effective legislative action has been taken to apply 
any form of regulation to this unrestricted or unregulated com- 
petition. There has also been a further decline in railroad 
traffic due to the diversion of freight to inland water routes 
supported by the Government, and to the transportation of oil 
through pipe lines. 

Merchandise revenues decreased $5,681,081.16, or 31.94% in 
1932, compared with 1931. Bituminous coal revenues decreased 
$391,600.00, or 13.22% in 1932, compared with 1931. 

Anthracite coal revenues decreased $1,044,000.00, or 11.29% 
in 1932, compared with 1931. 

Pursuant to the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
effective January 4, 1932, approving certain rate increases, the 
carriers of the country entered into what is known as the 
“Marshalling and Distributing Plan,” under which the amounts 
realized from the increase in rates authorized by the Commission 
were loaned to The Railroad Credit Corporation. For the period 
ending December 31, 1932 the amounts included in income paid 
to The Railroad Credit Corporation aggregated $804,003.00. The 
plan will continue in effect to and including March, 1933. 

Passenger Traffic revenues decreased $1, 400,715.00, or 21.66% 
in 1932, as compared with 1931. 

Express Revenue decreased $306,658.00, or 40.00% in 1932, 
compared with 1931. 

Operating Expenses: Operating Expenses for December, 1932, 
included a charge of $250,820.00, expended during the year 1931 
as an aid in reducing unemployment, for account repairs to 
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locomotives. The equipment so repaired, was impounded, being 
held in white lead or storage, and the charges had been carried 
in the accounts as “Locomotive Repairs in Suspense,” under 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Due to the 
prolonged industrial inactivity the management decided to clear 
this Suspense Account in the year 1932 and this amount is, there- 
fore, included in the December 1932 current maintenance 
expenses. 

While operaiing expenses generally were reduced in line with 
the decrease in revenue, it has not been done at the expense of 
safe and efficient operation. 

Taxes: The taxes levied by Local, State and Federal authori 
ties during 1932, amounted to $5,263,183.32. Of this amount 
$4,857,581.13 was for Railway Taxes, and $405,602.19 for Mis- 
cellaneous Taxes. The ratio of Railway Taxes to Railway 
Revenues was 16%, compared with 12.07% in 1931, and 9.7% 
in 1930. Assessments as levied, have been contested, on the 
ground that they are incorrect, discriminatory and illegal. Over 
$1,000,000.00 of the taxes paid in 1931 are now in litigation in 
the State and Federal Courts. A stay has been secured from 
the Federal Court granting relief from paying over $2,200,000.00 
of the taxes assessed by New Jersey for 1932, pending the deter- 
mination of their yalidity. 

Equipment Rebuilt: Steamer “Sandy Hook” which was 
burned at Jersey City, N. J., in October 1931, was rebuilt and 
modernized and placed in regular service at the opening of the 
1932 season. 

Rk. F. C. Work Loan: In order to assist in furnishing em- 
ployment, your Company arranged, during the month of October 
to secure a loan of not exceeding $500,000.00 for three years 
at 5%, from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to be used 
in repairing both marine and rolling equipment. To and in- 
cluding December, 1932 amounts aggregating $260,000.00 have 
been expended for such repairs. 

Wage Reductions: Under the agreement which became ef- 
fective on February 1, 1932, a 10% reduction was made in all 
basic wage rates for one year. In the latter part of 1932 this 
agreement was renewed along similar lines for a period of nine 
months ending with October 31, 1933. 


Motor Coach and Truck Operations 


Motor coach operations by the Jersey Central Transportation 
Company increased during the year, but with the growth of 
competitive companies, and the general reduction in competitive 
rates in many cases to a level below actual costs, the net results 
obtained are far from satisfactory. Until such competition is 
properly regulated, and its operations stabilized, this form of 
transportation cannot become profitable. 

Motor truck operations were also extended during the year. 
In addition to a coordinated system of rail and highway motor 
transportation between the more important territories served by 
your Company, a joint service was established with the Reading 
Transportation Company in the early part of 1932. This serv- 
ice extends from New York and points on your line to the 
more important points in Pennsylvania, along the lines of the 
Reading Company. As in motor coach operation, competition 
is severe, and in the public interest must sooner or later be 
subjected to governmental regulation. Until proper regulation is 
provided, both rail and motor carriers, as well as the public, 
will pay the penalty of competitive warfare. 


Financial Condition 


During the past year outstanding securities amounting to 
$1,457,500.00 were retired. In the same period notes amounting 
to $188,801.48 were given the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
covering advances on account of the Work Loan. The net 
decrease was $1,268,698.52, reducing the Funded Debt from 
$56,267,000.00 to $54,998,301.48. 

During the ‘past ten years the total Funded Debt outstanding 
has been reduced $1,214,198.52, notwithstanding that during the 
same period there were issued $12,000,000.00 Equipment Trust 
Certificates. Interest on Funded Debt for year 1923 was $2,940,- 
366.00, compared with $2,702,554.00 for 1932, a decrease of 
$237,812.00. 

Excepting certain Equipment Trust Certificates totaling $5,- 
885,500.00 which mature by 1941, none of the Company’s Funded 
Debt will mature before 1987. 

During the past ten years $37,059,225.84 has been expended 
on additions and betterments to the property. 

R. B. Wuite, President. 






































CLEVELANDERS 
PREFER 
THE CLEVELAND 


—because it is Cleve- 
land’s most modern and 
luxurious hotel, because 
of its exceptional meals 
and genuinely interested 
service, and because it 
is convenient to every 
part of the city and 
adjoins the new Union 
Terminal. And travelers 
who know this city prefer 
Hotel Cleveland for 
the same good reasons. 


Two restaurants and Coffee 
Shop—Rooms from $3 
single, $4.50 double — Floor 
Clerks— Garage Service. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 
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